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EDITORIAL 


indignation about the maltreatment by Mr. 

Walter Glynne of Edgar Allan Poe’s exquisite 
lyric, Annabel Lee. This has brought me the following 
letter from the Gramophone Company : 


With reference to your criticism in the issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE this month of Mr. Walter Glynne’s record 
of Annabelle Lee, I am enclosing a copy of this song as 
published by Messrs. Cramer and would suggest that you 
compare this with Mr. Glynne’s record, when I think 
you will find that Mr. Glynne gives a word-perfect 
performance according to the published copy. If you 
agree that this is so you may perhaps consider it due to 
Mr. Walter Glynne to correct the charge of “ half-a-dozen 
mistakes ’’ made in your article. 

With regard to the spelling of the title, you will see 
from the attached copy of this song that we have been 
guilty of no other error than an adherence to the printed 
copy, which is necessary for identification purposes, 
although we are quite aware that Edgar Allan Poe did 
not spell the title in this manner. 


I hasten to acquit Mr. Glynne of carelessness 
with regard to his singing of the words as published 
in the song, but at the same time I must impute a 
more culpable carelessness to him and to the Gramo- 
phone Company and to Messrs. Cramer, and to the 
late Sims Reeves and to the late Henry Leslie, the 
composer, whose name is printed in large letters on 
the cover of the song whereas Edgar Allan Poe’s 
name only appears on the inside. Here is the poem 
as written by Poe: 


| AST month I wrote with a certain amount of 


ANNABEL LEE. ° 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of ANNABEL LEE ; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


i was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea ; 

But we loved with a love which was more than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee ; 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

So that her highborn kinsman came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes !—that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by nig Xt 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


I have printed in italics the four words changed 
in the song version and the lines omitted altogether. 
It may seem a trifle to print ‘‘ that” instead of 
*‘ which,” but it has been well said that the proper 
use of “that” and “which” is a great test of 
whether a man can or cannot write good English. 
Poe wrote ‘* which’? with a full sense of its value. 
He wrote ‘* which” to follow up the “ with” which 
precedes it. He wanted to avoid the double “ th” 
of “ with” and “ that,’ and finally he wanted to 
emphasise the greatness of the love by using 
‘‘which.’’ ‘“‘ Which” is a stronger relative pronoun 
here than “ that’? would have been. A love that 
is more than love sounds conventional and cold as a 
phrase when put beside a love which is more than 
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love. So much for the first mistake, which looks like 
a mere trifle until it is analysed. 

The next mistake is really outrageous, and it 
proves that this feeble composer missed the whole 
point of the poem. It is the highborn “ kinsman ” 
not “kinsmen’? who came, and that highborn 
kinsman was Death. Highborn kinsmen sound like 
nothing but the sentimental Gothic vapourings of 
the mid-Victorian misses for whom the composer was 
writing. Even if the highborn kinsman is not 
taken to mean Death, the singular evokes a more 
menacing picture than the weak plural. 

The next mistake is the printing of ‘ but ” instead 
of “for.” Of course, the justification for this would 
be that the two preceding verses were omitted, and 
that “but” is a more suitable conjunction than 
‘for ” to introduce the poet’s next statement. At 
the same time, the “‘ but ’ by anticipating the “ b” 
in beams kills the music of the words. Poe wrote 
“for,” and he followed up the “for” with the 
“vy” in “never.” He followed up that with the 
‘“f” in “ beautiful,” and he picks it up again with 
the “f” in “feel.” The short vowel sound in 
“but ” ruins the broad vowel sounds in ‘‘ beams ” 
and ‘ beautiful,” and though there is no broad 
vowel sound in “ bringing” the double consonant 
softens the explosive effect of the “ b.”’ 

The last mistake is the substitution of “ her ”’ 
for “‘ the ” in the last line but one, thereby wrecking 
the poetic intention of the last line completely, 
quite apart from spoiling the alliteration of “‘ the ” 
and “their.” Surely everybody with any notion of 
language will perceive the value of the contrast 
between the cold despair of the definite article 
and the warmth of passion which the use of the 
possessive pronoun rekindles as it were, so that 
what was dead becomes alive again. For pro- 
nouncing “ sepulchre ”’ as ‘‘ sep-yulchre ’’ Mr. Walter 
Glynne must accept all the blame. 

It is the failure of musicians to appreciate the 
difference between a “that”? and a “ which,” a 
“but” and a “for,’? which ruins 90 per cent. of the 
English lyrics set to music. The music of a song is 
provided, or should be provided, to suit the words. 
The music and the setting should express and intensify 
and if possible add something to that music. The 
words of a poem should not merely be an excuse for a 
musician to show off a tune that has come into his head. 
When I suggested recently that various pieces of 
chamber music might have names allotted to them for 
the benefit of the public, musicians all over the world 
waxed most indignant at the notion of such sacrilege. 
Yet musicians have committed far more crimes 
against poets than poets have ever dreamed of 
committing against musicians. It is certainly a great 
crime for some poetaster to write words to a melody 
like Schubert’s Serenade or Chopin’s Nocturne in 
E Flat, but it is just as great a crime for a composer 
to take a poem like Annabel Lee and drape it with 


his own scanty talent. The habit of leaving out the 
name of the author of the words encourages the 
musician to suppose that his musical doggerel is of 
more importance than the words. It was nothing 
short of impudence to call this song ‘‘ Annabelle Lee, 
by Henry Leslie,” without any mention of the 
poet’s name on the cover, though it is given as 
Edgar Poe on the inside page. 

The indignation into which I have been provoked 
by the maltreatment of Annabel Lee deepens when 
I look through piles of so-called light vocal records, 
and note with what care the usually hideous names. 
of those responsible for the words and music of some 
execrable piece of twaddle are included even though 
it often takes as many as four of these trans-Atlantic 
poets and composers to produce a song. I should 
have thought that in this community composing it. 
would have been enough that the man responsible 
for the major part of the rubbish, whether words. 
or music, should have been allotted his name, and 
his partners included as ‘* and Co.” 

And now to turn to the pleasanter task of con- 
gratulating the Decca Company on their first bulletin, 
which provides an exceptionally well-chosen list. 
The price for 12-inch black-label discs is 6s. 6d., 
for 10-inch black-label discs 4s. 6d., for 12-inch 
magenta-label 4s. 6d., and for 10-inch magenta- 
label discs 3s. The discs are enclosed in a new 
kind of patent cardboard envelope and for every 
eighteen 12-inch records and twenty-four 10-inch 
records an album case is provided free of charge. 
I have not seen any of these album cases yet, but 
the idea is an ingenious one and I hope it will work 
satisfactorily. My only real criticism of these 
records is the amount of surface noise on some of 
them. The fact that this varies seems to indicate 
the possibility of its elimination altogether. It 
would be an immense pity if a list as well chosen 
as these Decca lists promise to be should be 
hampered by technical deficiencies. I must specially 
welcome the publication of Sea Drift by Walt 
Whitman and Frederick Delius. This appears on 
three 12-inch black-label discs played by the New 
English Symphony Orchestra and Choir, with Mr. 
Roy Henderson as soloist. No conductor’s name is 
given. It is essential to secure a copy of the bulletin 
which prints the words in full; otherwise listeners 
will only distinguish a few of Mr. Roy Henderson’s 
words, and none at all of the choir’s. Another 
interesting record is that of a Jutish medley by 
Percy Grainger. This is played by the Symphony 
Orchestra and conducted by Basil Cameron on a 
10-inch black-label disc (A.1002). I say this is an 
interesting record, but as a matter of fact I have 
not heard it because by mistake it was not sent to 
me. I am basing my curiosity on the composition 
of the orchestra, which includes a harmonium, a 
celeste, a pianoforte for four hands, a glockenspiel, a 
xylophone, a gong, and tubular bells, not to mention 
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a double bassoon and a bass clarinet. I found a 
charming orchestral record on a 10-inch magenta- 
label of Serenade Badine by Gabriel-Marie, and 
Pizzicato by Walton O’Donnell. This is played by 
the Hastings Municipal Orchestra and conducted by 
Basil Cameron, and I think it should give pleasure 
to everybody (M.1). A new soprano, Olga Olgina, 
makes her debut to the gramophone in the Bell 
Song by Delibes, and a fine voice she has, though 
occasionally there is a suspicion of flatness. One 
always hesitates to accuse a record song of flatness, 
because even the best gramophone motors indulge 
in moods, but I hope that we shall hear more of this 
Russian soprano, whose voice has an individual 
quality (8.10002). Those songs of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s set by Vaughan Williams are deliciously 
sung by the baritone, Dale Smith, on a 10-inch 
magenta-label (M.35). The composer reset the songs 
for the orchestra, and it is the orchestral version 
which is recorded. Mr. Dale Smith is a singer whose 
performances have always given me the greatest 
pleasure, whether on records or over the microphone. 
I hope I have said enough to suggest to our readers 
that the monthly bulletin of the Decca Company is 
very well worth their attention. 

The Columbia Company has good reason to be 
proud of that page in our July number which listed 
the sixteen Quartets and the nine Symphonies of 
Beethoven. It is indeed an achievement of recording 
and publishing for which gramophone enthusiasts 
all over the world are deeply in their debt. It has 
not been possible to print that list before, because 
it was not until last month that the fifth of 
Beethoven’s Quartets was issued. It is played by 
the Capet String Quartet and published in an 
album of four light-blue 10-inch discs. Possibly 
some brief remarks about the sixteen Quartets of 
Beethoven will not be unwelcome. The first six 
quartets are all included in Opus 18 and they mark 
Beethoven’s first period. 


The First Quartet. Opus18. No.1 in F. 

This was composed in 1800 when Beethoven was 
thirty years of age. It is usually called Mozartian, 
but the delicate externality of Mozart is already 
coloured here and there with the more direct appeal 


of Beethoven; the new self-conscious world, which 


was to culminate a century later in Freudianism, 
and I do not know what not besides, is perhaps 
already hinted at in the Adagio. In the Finale of 
this quartet you will hear an anticipation of a melody 
in the Third Symphony. 

The Second Quartet. Opus18. No. 2 in G major. 

The music throughout this is less personal than 
in the First Quartet. One or two of the players 
still wear their hair with powder. The second violin 
has even kept to knee-breeches, and is wondering, 
perhaps a trifle sourly, why the first violin is showing 
off on the G string. But the first violin is a young 

A* 


man full of romance, believes in the French Revolu- 
tion, and hopes to be another Paganini. 


The Third Quartet. Opus18. No.3 in D. 

The second violin with the powder in his hair 
and the knee-breeches has been replaced by a young 
second violin in touch with the time, and this young 
man gets a chance in the opening of the Andante 
with an exquisite melody. ) 


The Fourth Quartet. Opus18. No. 4 in C minor. 

Although C minor was Beethoven’s favourite key, 
this is the only quartet written in that key. This is 
the quartet I always recommend that beginners 
should start with. The melodies are perfectly 
entrancing and there is not a moment of melancholy 
from the first note to the last in this fairy-like com- 
position. There is not even a slow movement. 
I must have played this quartet three or four times 
a week since it was first published, and there is no 
mood of irritation it will not heal. 


The Fifth Quartet. Opus 18. No.5 in A. 
Here the Andante is the third movement. It is 
a folk song and has a set of four delightful variations. 
The rest of the quartet is not so interesting. 


The Sixth Quartet. Opus18. No. 6 in B flat. 

This quartet was composed in the same year as 
the First, but much of it seems to anticipate 
Beethoven’s second period. The conventional con- 
struction of a string quartet is abandoned. We get 
a moving episode in the middle called La Maloncolia. 
Nobody had hitherto used a string quartet to state 
so definitely the mood of the composer when he 
wrote it. The ’cello has some passages which carry 
us forward years, it seems, in their sombre statement 
of melancholy. 


The Seventh Quartet. Opus 59. No.1 in F. 

This is the first of the three quartets dedicated to 
Count Rasoumofisky and usually known as the 
Rasoumofisky Quartets. In this quartet the ’cello 
plays a very important part, probably because the 
composer’s patron played this instrument himself. 
We get a Russian folk song with variations. We 
get all sorts of effects that no composer of string 
quartets had ever dreamed of using in string quartets 
before. The Adagio is one of those adagios of 
Beethoven’s second period, which is to say as lovely 
as anything in music. 


The Eighth Quartet. Opus 59. No.2 in E minor. 
The Adagio here is even more lovely than the last, 
and we get another Russian folk song in the third 
movement. The quartet ends in one of Beethoven’s 
moods of boisterous happiness, when he dances 
about like a good-natured elephant. 


The Ninth Quartet. Opus 59. No.3 in C Major. 
I do not myself enjoy this quartet so much as its 
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two predecessors, and yet even as I write those 
words I am ashamed of saying so when I think of 
that lovely Andante and that solemn Minuet. 


The Tenth Quartet. Opus 74 in E flat. 

This is the one sometimes called the harp quartet 
on account of the pizzicato arpeggios in the beginning. 
Here we have another of those ravishing adagios of 
the second period together with an exhilarating 
presto. It is an easier quartet for a beginner than 
the three Rasoumofiskys, but the fourth movement 
is comparatively dull. 


The Eleventh Quartet. Opus 95 in F minor 
This is a short quartet dedicated to Beethoven’s 
secretary. I don’t know that I have anything much 
to say about it, except that it marks the end of the 
second period, and the entry into the third. 


The Twelfth Quartet. Opus 127 in E flat. 
This is the first of the posthumous quartets which 
were published after Beethoven’s death. | 


The Thirteenth Quartet. Opus 130 in B flat. 
This is a very long quartet, and it was still longer 
as written. The immense fugue with which it 
concluded is seldom played with the quartet, and 

has not yet been recorded for the gramophone. 


The Fourteenth Quartet. Opus 131 in C sharp minor. 

This is, I think, the easiest of the late quartets 
for the beginner. There is an exquisite fairy-like 
little melody which seems to take us right back to 
the fairy-like melodies of the Fourth Quartet. 1 regret 
that this quartet was not recorded by the Lener 
combination instead of the Capet; the old acoustical 
version of the Lener (which was also published by 
the Columbia Company, of course) still gives me 
more pleasure than the one which has superseded it. 


The Fifteenth Quartet. Opus 132 in A minor. 
This long quartet contains Beethoven’s song of 
thanksgiving after recovery from an illness, written 
in the Lydian mode. This, I think, is the quartet 
I recommend as the second for gramophone students 
of the posthumous quartets to tackle. 


The Sixteenth Quartet. 
This quartet I don’t much care for. 
than any except the Eleventh Quartet. 
In the Columbia series of the above quartets, the 
Fifth, the Tenth, the Fourteenth, and the Fifteenth 
have been recorded by the Capet String Quartet, 
and the others by the Lener String Quartet. I should 
mention that there is a very fine performance of the 
Sixth Quartet by the Virtuoso String Quartet in an 
H.M.V. album, and also of the Sixteenth by the 
Flonzaley Quartet in a 10-inch H.M.V. album. The 
Virtuoso combination have recorded the Ninth and 
the Twelfth Quartets. Their version of the Ninth 
Quartet is certainly as good as the Lener combination, 
but I definitely prefer the Lener in the Twelfth 


Opus 135 in F major. 
It is shorter 


Quartet. I prefer the old acoustical version made by 
the Lener String Quartet of the Tenth Quartet to 
the Capet version of it. But better than either was 
the N.G.S. recording made by the Spencer Dyke 
Quartet. On the other hand, the Spencer Dyke 
recording of the last quartet was less successful. 
However, I recommend all students who propose to 
acquire these sixteen quartets of Beethoven to confine 
themselves to the Columbia versions, because, until 
some other recording company issues a complete set, 
I think a better notion of Beethoven would be 
gained by sticking to one method of recording. 
Here, merely from a point of view of easy appre- 
ciation, is the order in which I advise these quartets 
to be acquired: the Fourth, the Tenth, the First, 
the Sixth, the Third, the Second, the Fifth, the Eighth, 
the Seventh, the Ninth, the Fourteenth, the Fifteenth, 
the Twelfth, the Thirteenth, the Eleventh, the Sixteenth. 
Of other recordings last month I must call special 
attention to the magnificent version of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, played by the Philadelphia 


Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski, and published by H.M.V. on five 


12-inch black dises. I suppose an album is included, 
but if it be, none came my way, so I don’t know. 
This symphony is ideally suited to show off Stokowski 
at his best. For a long time this symphony remained 
my favourite of Beethoven’s, and I fancy it will 
make the most immediate appeal to anybody who 
imagines himself to be frightened of ops. A baby 
in a perambulator might get out and dance to the 
second movement. 

From the vocal records this month the most 
impressive is a 12-inch in the Parlophone Odeon 
Series with the Finale from Johann Strauss’s light 
opera, Die Fledermaus. Lotte Lehmann, Karin 
Branzell, Grete Merrem-Nikisch, Richard Tauber, and 
Waldemar Staegemann, with the Berlin State Opera 
House Chorus and Orchestra under the baton of 
Dr. Weissmann, produce between them a truly 
magnificent affair (R.20085). The record maintains 
the high level and nothing better at 6s. 6d. will be 
found anywhere. Tauber is in particularly good 
form and the famous waltz melody is prominent. 

Among the light vocal records Nellie Wallace on 
a 10-inch H.M.V. really pulls it off with Tally Ho! 
Under the Bed, on the other side, though good, is 
not quite so amusing (B.3034). There is also a 
glorious comic record from Columbia of George 
Graves and Miles Clifton in The ’Ole in the Road, 
by Seamark (9829). This is worthy to take its 
place beside any of Columbia’s triumphs of the past. 

A correspondent sent me a reproachful postcard to 
ask why I had changed my favourite tune from 
The Rhinemaiden’s Song to the Minuet in Don 
Giovanni. I suppose the answer is that there is no 
such a thing as a favourite tune ! 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 
| (Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


“Judith ’: Covent Garden and Provincial Opera 


RANKLY, I was disappointed with Judith. 
H amnoie Bennett’s libretto had struck me as 

being picturesque and vigorous in its handling 
of a difficult Biblical story. Less gruesome than 
von Hofmannsthal’s ending to Salome, because it 
dispensed with the actual head of Holofernes (or a 
papier maché imitation of it) either upon a charger 
or in a sack; it gave opportunity, nevertheless, for 
a fairly dramatic dénouement. This was unfor- 
tunately missed, alike by the musician and the pro- 
ducer, the curtain being allowed to fall upon a 
tragedy so carefully concealed within the tent of the 
Assyrian general that no one knew for certain what 
had happened either to his head or his body. It was 
generally supposed that Goéta Ljungberg had killed 
him in his drunken sleep, because he made no attempt 
to detain her when she was quietly walking off in the 
direction of Bethulia with his head (presumably) in 
the sack carried by Gladys Palmer. After this, I 
shall always be able to appreciate Mr. Dick’s idée 
jie concerning the head of Charles I. 


If Miss Ljungberg was melodramatic and indistinct 
in the part of Judith, I am afraid Walter Widdop was 
entirely at sea in his conception of that of Bagoas, 
the Chief Eunuch. He declaimed less jerkily than 
the Israelitish heroine, but his blustering manner 
was altogether too military for the kind of individual 
he was supposed to be portraying; there was no 
subtlety of colouring whatever in his impersonation. 
In the case of Holofernes, the absence of this par- 
ticular quality mattered less, because he enacts a 
plain, straightforward soldier of the period, and on 
the whole Arthur Fear adequately realized that 
aspect of the character, albeit the passionate and 
sensual side was neither vivid nor convincing. As 
for the ballet, I can only say that it was no more 
absurd or out of place than dozens of other ballets 
which have been introduced into romantic opera 
from time immemorial, notably on the French stage, 
where it is regarded as a sine qua non. In this 
instance the dancing and posturing were sadly 
inappropriate (even though done by Russian cory- 
phées), the only gain to the story being that they 
gave Holofernes reasonable time to get tipsy and 
Bagoas a chance of displaying his authority over the 
nice young ladies who followed the Assyrian camp. 
But as usual with these fanciful shows, the personages 


for whom the ballet was thoughtfully provided at 
such short notice were the ones who paid it the least 
attention. 

Now as to the music of Judith. Thanks to the 
courtesy of Messrs. J. and W. Chester, I had had the 
advantage of being able to go carefully through the 
vocal score before going to hear the opera, and the 
conclusion I arrived at was that it might more accur- 
ately have been termed an “‘unvocal”’ score. Thatim- 
pression was fully confirmed by what I heard at 
Covent Garden, and I may add that it constituted 
by far the principal ingredient in the disappoint- 
ments of the evening. I had always had a firm belief 
in the creative talent of Eugéne Goossens the Younger. 
I was talking about him not long before to an 
American musical friend who knew much better than 
I did what splendid work he had been accomplishing 
in Rochester, N.Y., under the generous patronage of 
Mr. Eastman, of Kodak fame. I asked my friend 
whether he intended going to hear Judith. He replied : 
‘*T am sorry to say I shall not be in London ; but 
if I were, I would not look for too much.” ‘‘ Why?” 
I asked. ‘“‘ Oh, not for any personal reason,” was 
the answer, ‘‘ but merely because my experience is 
that good conductors as a rule can’t write good 
operas.”? And, allowing that Wagner and Strauss 
were composers first and conductors afterwards, I 
dare say my friend was right. 


If asked to describe Judith in a sentence, I should 
call it an orchestral drama, or drama for orchestra, 
with dialogue sung by the various characters in a 
sort of unrhythmical declamatory recitative. It 
is a case of *‘ Instruments first and the voice practi- 
cally nowhere ’’—a case far from being without 
precedent in modern opera, I am sorry to say. But 
however numerous the examples, there can be no 
excuse for the system when it results in mere ugliness 
and cacophony, as it unquestionably does in the present 
instance. Personally, I am rather tired of hearing 
that the word ‘‘beauty”’ has no definite meaning; 
that it must be discarded henceforth because it is 
only arelative term. Inits application to music, and 
more especially to what is generally spoken of as . 
melody, even in its most developed forms, I think 
everyone wants to know what is implied by the 
use of the adjective “ beautiful.’ Well, after very 
careful and anxious search of Mr. Goossens’ score, 
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followed by no less careful and anxious attention at 
the performance, I failed absolutely to discover any 
such moment in the whole of Judith; nothing, 
that is to say, which gripped the ear and mentality 
of the listener as music depicting and enforcing the 
action of a stage drama inevitably must if it is to 
fulfil its purpose at all. That it was cleverly put 
together I am not prepared to deny ; but what is the 
use of the cleverness if the total outcome is an 
agglomeration of sounds without logical sequence 
and consisting for the most part of harmonic mon- 
strosities ? It was not with such material as this, 
whether atonal or polytonal, that Stravinsky earned 
admiration when he wrote Petrouchka ; still less do 
we find it in the inspired pages that at one time earned 
for Wagner’s efforts the title of ‘‘ Music of the Future.”’ 
True, Richard Strauss once perpetrated an opera 
called Electra ; but who ever hears it 


There is no need, of course, to relate the entire 
story now and here ; it will suffice to give such por- 
tions as are essential to a correct understanding of 
the mutual relations between the parties concerned. 

Putting two and two together, it is easy to see that, 
but for the intervention of the Syndicate, the collapse 
of the B.N.O.C. must have been followed by a sort of 
interregnum, during which the old members of that 
body would have found themselves facing idleness 
and (possible) starvation. The company had failed ; 
no one was coming forward to assume its functions 
and carry them on. There was the remote contin- 
gency that Sir Thomas Beecham might be ina position 
to start his venture this year; there was the more 
likely one that he would be unable to make a begin- 
ning before the summer of 1930. What were the 
artists, the choristers and the orchestra to do for a 

living in the meantime? Could they 





mentioned to-day ? 

In conclusion let me express the 
hope that Mr. Goossens will not feel 
discouraged, but rather profit by the 
criticisms that have been levelled at 
Judith, and try again. His talent is 
beyond question, and it may be that 
the illustration of Biblical tragedy is 
not his forte; also that, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s skilful book notwithstanding, 
the story of the events which led up 
to the decapitation of Holofernes does 
not furnish an extremely suitable sub- 
ject for an opera. 


* * * 





It is only too true that opera sung 
in English has never made a fortune 
for anybody at Covent Garden, either 
before or since the old theatre was destroyed 
by firein 1856. (For that matter, the giving of opera 
is not under any circumstances to be regarded as a 
money-making proposition; quite the contrary, in 
fact.) But that is no reason why opera in English 
sent into the provinces under the @gis of a Covent 
Garden management should not fare very well 
indeed. The name stands for something—I might 
say a good deal—in other eyes, besides those of 
London’s fashionable amateurs; and, if the present 
Syndicate is without experience in this particular 
kind of enterprise, it has taken care to place the 
practical direction of affairs in tried and able hands. 
A month ago, when the announcement was first 
made by Colonel Blois, scarcely any details were 
given beyond the interesting circumstance that the 
Syndicate had arranged to take over the autumn dates 
and virtually carry on the provincial work of the 
B.N.O.C., which was on the point of giving up the 
ghost. That talented and energetic young conductor, 
Mr. John Barbirolli, has since been good enough to 
give me some details. 





JOHN BARBIROLLI. 


hope to find employment suddenly in 
London concert halls, at the seaside, 
or, least of all, in the cinema theatres 
at a moment when the latter were 
ridding themselves of all or nearly all 
their musical staff? The result of 
delay must then have been disaster 
for them. And yet there was the 
goodwill of the B.N.O.C.—that is to 
say, such prestige as it had gathered 
during years of variable artistic 
success, mismanagement, and evil 
fortune—awaiting the bid of the first- 
comer, together with its erstwhile 
. Beecham scenery and costumes, and 
Be « a few remaining assets, including the 
: dates for the provincial autumn 
season, which had had to be aban- 
doned for lack of capital. - It was when 
matters had reached this crisis, somewhere in May or 
early June, that the idea occurred to Colonel Blois 
of proposing that the Covent Garden Syndicate 
should take over, not the B.N.O.C., either as a 
going concern or a8 a concern im extremis, but such 
of its workable resources as could be said to possess a 
market as well as an artistic value. The suggestion 
was, I understand, promptly welcomed, and taken up 
by his co-directors. 

At this point it would be appropriate to say some- 
thing biographical about Mr. Barbirolli, who has 
been appointed Musical Director to the touring 
company; but to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
any such formal introduction would be quite 
superfluous. You all know, I fancy, the story of 
this British-born musician’s career, his education 
as a ‘cellist at the R.A.M., the revelation of 
his unusual gifts as a conductor of opera and 
orchestral music generally. The compliment, no 
less unusual, of being invited whilst so young 
a man to conduct a Philharmonic Concert was 
not bestowed without good cause. He has also been 
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tried and not found wanting during the regular season 
at Covent Garden; while his exper-ence with the 
B.N.O.C. has perhaps testified more than anything 
else to his fitness for the position he will be called 
upon to fill. He seems to have the talent not merely 
for conducting works, but for guiding the musical 
temperament aright, for reconciling to the good of the 
common cause the desires and caprices of the artistic 
dispositions that come under his direction. He has 
strongly developed in his nature that human sym- 
pathy which enables him to perceive the first fruits 
of the Syndicate’s intervention, the providing of 
immediate employment for the personnel released by 
the collapse of the B.N.O.C. 

It was clearly in no spirit of opposition to the 
League of Opera or Sir Thomas Beecham, or of com- 
petition with the League (as Lord Wittenham 
suggested in his letter to The Times), that this 
important Move was made by Colonel Blois and the 
Covent Garden Syndicate. But human mouths have 
to be fed, and families provided for, and musicians 
cannot wait longer than other people for big schemes 
to fructify and rolling snowballs to attain their pro- 
jected size. Young and old alike, these workers 
require the continuation of their weekly salary to be 
able to go on living. When the League of Opera 
becomes a fait accompli, as I heartily trust it soon 
may, it will, like the League of Nations, embody a very 
noble and grandiose achievement ; when that happy 
hour arrives, no doubt a fresh adjustment of some 
kind will have to be made. In the meantime, 
Colonel Blois has given us plainly to understand that 
‘there is no ‘combine’ or ‘link’ with any other 
body ”; that his company had had ‘‘no connection 
of any kind with the B.N.O.C., or any other 
organization; and that the tour which opens at 
Halifax on September 23rd will be recruited, 
rehearsed, produced and managed entirely by the 
Covent Garden Opera Syndicate.” 

There are two or three things to be said in addition. 
I gather that the performers and instrumentalists of 
the new troupe are in the main to be British ; but 
that will not prevent the engagement of ‘ guest” 
Singers, whenever convenient or advisable, on the 
system that has obtained for years in Germany, 
where municipal opera is established in every im- 
portant town. In this way we shall probably be 
seeing very shortly the names of artists like Lotte 
Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann, Inghilleri and others 
in conjunction with those of well-known British 
artists. The question of nationality does not enter 
in here. There is great value to be derived from the 
co-operation of singers of the first rank with opera 
companies where the ‘‘ star system ”’ is prohibited ; 
where the supreme merit of the ensemble is a primary 
consideration ; and where the field provides a training 
ground for the bigger organization which will some 
day become our central natiohal institution of opera- 
tic art. The prices for these performances must 


obviously be no higher, either in London or the pro- 
vinces, than those charged (thanks to State support) 
at the big Continental theatres. Smoking in the 
auditorium where opera is being sung must not be 
allowed on any account. (I understand that it was 
permitted duing the recent Carl Rosa season at the 
Lyceum Theatre, as it invariably is at the Old Vic ; 
but smoking is none the less objectionable and harm- 
ful wherever singing is in progress, and is, therefore, 
wholly unpardonable.) The public will only be 
taught to love and long for opera when it is taught 
at the same time to show consideration and respect 
for those who interpret it. It is a form of art that 
requires understanding and appreciation in the 
highest degree. Above all it needs the constant help 
of encouraging and instructive criticism, free from 
all trace of vulgarity, ridicule and caricature. Opera 
has too many eneinies, conscious and unconscious. 


The repertory selected for the forthcoming tour 
is uncommonly attractive. One particularly in- 
teresting item will be the first performance in English 
of Turandot, and I hope that both the version of the 
text and its enunciation will contribute to a better 
comprehension of this fascinating Chinese puzzle 
than has hitherto been accessible to the majority 
of opera-goers. The works underlined, in addition 
to Turandot, are The Mastersingers, Lohengrin, Fal- 
staff, Trovatore, Tosca, La Bohéme, Madame Butterfly, 
Lhe Barber of Seville, Faust, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacei. 

* * * 


Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of 
Chamber Music* 


Already has the attention of readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE been drawn to the colossal compilation 
whose title appears above, and I devoutedly re-echo 
our Editor’s expressed hope that those of our readers 
who cannot afford to buy it outright will make a 
point of asking for it and studying it through their 
libraries. Obviously a work on such a stupendous: 
scale is not to be absorbed by occasional reference or 
a cursory perusal. Like Grove’s Dictionary, it needs 
to stand close at hand upon one’s own bookshelf, to 
be taken down as required, or read page by page for 
Sheer pleasure, until the whole of its fascinating and 
immensely instructive contents have been mastered. 
I think the plan of this Cyclopedic Survey, apart from 
the authority and critical knowledge shown in most 
of the articles, is simply wonderful. It is unlike that 
of any other dictionary of the kind—original in lay- 
out as well as content, clear in statement, definite and 
accurate as to facts, sensible and judicial in analysis 


* Compiled and edited by Walter Willson Cobbett; with a 
Preface by Sir Henry Hadow. In two volumes, price £5 5s. 
Vol. I, A to H. Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 
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and delivery of opinion. Most remarkable of all, 
there is the continuous chain of interesting post- 
scripts from Mr. Cobbett’s own pen, enriching every 
or nearly every article with some thoughtful comment 
of his own, and so linking together the whole with 
ohne pervasive individual expression of feeling or 
appreciation. It is like taking in a vast panorama 
amid the guiding observations of a cicerone who 
knows it all from personal experience. 

I am writing here about the magnum opus of a 
very old friend, of whose friendship 
I am to-day more than ever proud. 
I used to meet Mr. Cobbett frequently 
in the early days of those unforget- 
table Monday Pops. that I have 
written about, at his gracious re- 
quest, for the second volume of this 
book. I knew him first as a keen, 
ardent lover of chamber music ; then 
as an enthusiastic amateur quartet- 
player; and finally as a valuable far- 
seeing patron of ‘the art that he 
adored. The fact that he cared little 
about vocal music per se could not 
alienate my affections from him, be- 
cause, in reality, I loved chamber 
music as much as he did ; though, not 
being a rich man, but only a humble 
critic, I could not help with purse, 
but only with pen, to achieve what 
he did to advance the cause we both 
had at heart. And now, after en- 
dowing our young native composers and executants 
with prizes, medals and money to encourage them 
to write works and perform ‘ phantasies”’ side by 
side with the masterpieces of chamber music, see 
what Walter Willson Cobbett has done! He has 
devoted his latest years — time, labour, energy, 
capital (to be well recouped, I hope)—to the pro- 
duction of this great lexicon, which is going to 
prove a mine of information to lovers of chamber 
music for generations to come. All honour to the 
man who has performed this triumphant achievement. 
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Sir Henry Hadow has struck the right keynote 
in his Introduction. He truly says that this work 
is ‘‘the first systematic attempt to collect in 
orderly arrangement all the relevant facts which 
bear upon its theme; it has drawn upon a wide 
range of.expert knowledge and opinion; it has 
every prospect of being a definitive and permanent 
contribution to the literature of music.” As 
such, to begin with, it ought to make an irresistible 
appeal to all genuine lovers of chamber music, 
including that newer’ generation 
whose admiration for the master- 
pieces of three centuries has been 
largely awakened by means of the 
gramophone and the helpful guidance 
of this Magazine. It should be un- 
derstood that the Cyclopedic Survey 
is no mere dry-as-dust compilation. 
I do not know exactly how many 
thousand articles it contains, but I do 
know that I have not come across one 
that is not replete with useful inform- 
ation concisely put, while many are in- 
tensely interesting—such, for instance, 
as Professor Donald Tovey’s essays 
on ‘*‘ Brahms,” and ‘‘ Chamber Music ”’ ; 
M. Vincent d’Indy’s ‘* Beethoven ”’ 
and ‘César Franck’; Professor 
Sourck’s ‘* Dvorak,” and Mr. Cobbett’s 
own delightfully anecdotal article on 
**The Chamber Music Life.’’ This last 
gives some of the Editor’s views and 
experiences on the general subject, and traces 
back to the revelation of first hearing Joachim 
lead a Beethoven quartet at the Pops that ‘“‘ limit- 
less enthusiasm which has reigned in his heart 
for the study of chamber music during the greater 
part of his life.” The outcome and the reward 
are alike evidenced in two flattering letters from 
M. Vineent d’Indy, one printed on page 284, the 
other received since the publication of the present 
volume. 


WALTER WILLSON COBBETT 
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VERONICA ARRIVES 


By ERIC N. SIMONS 


H ieee you ever noticed how conceited a woman 
becomes after she has had her first baby ? 
With all Ermyntrude’s faults—and she has 
many—she had not numbered conceit among them 
until Veronica arrived. Then I discovered, as every 
husband and father discovers sooner or later, that 
instead of marrying a woman, a normal kindly 
companion, I had married a combination of the 
world’s greatest geniuses, a machine that for sheer 
efficiency and power of achievement beat anything 
America had ever produced. I ought to have 
guessed as much after seeing Ermyntrude buried 
for months in a horrible red-covered book called 
‘** Mothercraft.”” For once in a way I was able to 
sneak in with a new record undetected. I was able 
to play the Beethoven Ninth Symphony through 
complete, without interruption or protest. If my 
gramomaniacal activities were referred to at all, it 
was indifferently, as who should say: ‘“ Play, little 
boy, play! I have matters of greater weight to 
attend to.’ And, joyously, I played. 

Thus Ermyntrude for some months. Then, as I 
have remarked, Veronica arrived. I had some notion 
that whatever credit attached to the affair, if any, 
was at least common to us both. (I was prepared 
to leave the question of exact ratio till later.) But 
Ermyntrude’s behaviour speedily convinced me that 
hers alone was the kudos. Personally, I am unable 
to see what cause there is for pride in having done 
something which, or so I was taught at school, even 
a Hottentot woman or a Chinese or for that matter, 
& Mere pussy cat, can do (with probably much 
greater facility). But that is not Ermyntrude’s point 
of view at all. Oh, no! 
baby: she was Ermyntrude’s great achievement, 
Ermyntrude’s supreme accomplishment, a tour de 
force, a stroke of genius, a demonstration of maternal 
potency. 

Ermyntrude, in short, I was given to understand, 
had really done something. I likewise discovered 
among nurses, servants, female relations, miscel- 
laneous washerwomen, and so forth, a vast conspiracy 
to delude the poor creature into believing that she 
had. 

And Ermyntrude, inflated with absurd egotistical 
pride in herself and the weazened scrap of red rubber 
that she had with difficulty produced, settled down to 
enjoy herself. But in this she reckoned without 
Veronica. 

But for Veronica these paternal confessions would 
not have been made. But for Veronica, these 


Veronica was not just a” 


confessions, even had they been made, would have 
had little connection with matters gramophonical. 
But for Veronica, I doubt whether our house would 
have had room for a gramophone. Ermyntrude 
would have been so swollen with conceit that she 
would have crowded it out. Therefore, with great 
feeling, I exclaim, ‘‘ God save Veronica ! ” 

The theory in Ermyntrude’s mind undoubtedly 
was, if 1 am anything of a psychologist, that hence- 
forward she and Veronica would inhabit a paradise 
a deux, in which they would be sufficient each for the 
other, desiring no commerce with the outside world, 
rejoicing in a joint natural (and inhuman) sympathy 
and comprehension from which the male of the 
family (poor drudge !) by virtue of his sex would be 
excluded. In these early days of suckling, incessant 
and unmusical, with this fond delusion drugging her 
uncapacious brain with its fumes, Ermyntrude—I 
regret to say it—simply exuded swank. 

Came the day, however, when. mere lacteal 
absorption ceased to satisfy Veronica. A stirring 
intellect demanded entertainment. The cretinous 
cooings and cacklings of her mother merely elicited 
from her an indifferent stolidity or sundry creasings 
of the face that made Ermyntrude at once apply 
food vigorously. (It is characteristic of women that 
their only remedy for spiritual cravings is stomachic.) 
But I am glad to say that Veronica rejected the 
application strenuously, and cast a hopeful, curious 
eye in my direction. Surely, she seemed to say, this 
scrubby creature has some justification for his 
existence ! Failing to perceive any, Veronica at once 
began a species of Planets Suite—something like her 
Mars. 

It was at that precise moment that I had my bright 
idea. Going downstairs, I disinterred an old portable, 
and brought it up, together with a stock of records. 

‘‘ What on earth are you going to do?”’ asked 
Ermyntrude belligerently, from the bed. 

‘¢ Either stop that damned row or drown it,” I 
answered. 

‘* You must do nothing of the sort,” she replied 
peremptorily. ‘* You'll burst the child’s eardrums 
or something. Her poor little brain won’t stand it.” 

‘‘T didn’t know she had such a little brain,” I 
retorted. ‘‘ Now I understand why folk say she takes 
after her mother!” (This while winding up.) 

‘‘T think you’re perfectly horrid!” 

‘‘T wish I were. It would be an advantage.” 

Here Veronica gave us an olla podrida of Honegger, 
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Attenberg, Stravinsky, Schénberg, and Gershwin. 
After which Ermyntrude was a little paler and less 
recalcitrant. 

‘Well, if you must put it on, let it be something 
soft.” 

** Soft,” in the grim north, can sometimes be taken 
to mean “ foolish.” 

So I put on “ The Pink Plantpot ” (Zono. some- 
thing or other). 

‘*T didn’t mean that!” she cried; but it was too 
late then. 

As the dise revolved and the first sounds emerged 
from the concave lid, Veronica paused in the act of 
drawing breath for another song-cycle, rolled round 
her little hairless head, opened two red-framed eyes, 
and stared. This state of suspended lamentation 
lasted until the piece was over. The pause needed 
for the playing of another side brought forth a fresh 
sheaf of quarter-notes in the Chinese scale. Then, 
venturing a little, 1 put on Mozart’s Wiegenlicd 
so beautifully sung by Sigrid Onegin. At once China 
receded, Veronica wriggled ecstatically, gave a faint, 
scarcely perceptible smile, and settled down to listen 
in seraphic content. (It was then that I discovered 
in her, for the first time, a likeness to her father.) 
Peace descended upon the little room, and by the 
time I had played two more discs, Veronica was 
asleep. 

Iam amagnanimous person. I did not, as I might 
have done, put my fingers vulgarly to my nose and 
say ‘‘ Yah!” to Ermyntrude. In our milieu the 
same sentiment is expressed a little less forcibly. 
But it is the same sentiment for all that. I merely 
smiled a self-satisfied smile at the jealous, lowering 
figure in the large bed, and remarked : 

‘* ‘You see, gramophones have their uses, after all ! ”’ 


To which Ermyntrude answered, coldly: “ Yes, 
they seem to suit the infantile mind.” 
Women have no generosity, have they? Defeat 


riles them, somehow ! 

But to cut a long story short, in this matter of 
gramophones Veronica has definitely sided with the 
angels. She is brought in by her resentful mother 
whose feeble blandishments are powerless, and 
dumped on the floor. There she sits and thrusts one 
fat forefinger in the direction of the gramophone in 
the corner, and blows, and makes mysteriously 
appreciative noises, and performs a kind of rudi- 
mentary time-beating, until her father—coyly diffi- 
dent, like the lady asked to sing at a party—decides 
that it will not seem egotistical to comply. So he 
picks her up, and takes her to see it operated, and 
in trying to change the needle with one hand, pricks 
his finger, and says, “‘ Blast!” (referring to an 
ancient defect of soundboxes, of course). However, 
he gets it going in due course, to the accompaniment 
of more sounds (of ecstasy from Veronica, sounds 
that can be written phonetically only, thus: 


‘* Oooo-o-fff-fff !’> And from her perch on his 
shoulder, she waves chubby little hands rhythmically, 
goggles with her eyes, and ever and again ceases her 
satisfied burblings to hum a strange, timeless, tune- 
less accompaniment of her own. 

Thus far, Veronica and I are in complete agreement, 
but there is an unholy look in Ermyntrude’s eye that 
I do not quite like, and she licks her lips at times 
with an unctuous satisfaction that bodes ‘ill. At 
first I was utterly at a loss to understand this change 
from the melancholy disappointment with which she 
perceived, and found herself unable to prevent, 
Veronica’s gramomaniacal tendencies. Now, having 
closely observed the little maid herself, I am beginning 
to understand what lies in store for me. For, loth 
though I am to confess it, Veronica’s interest in 
recorded music is, as the months go by, definitely 
losing a certain fine spiritual bloom, definitely 
transferring itself to the more material aspects of 
gramomania. In her virgin immaturity she was 
content with the sight and sound of a gramophone, 
with the mere enjoyment of music. Now, alas, the 
feminine instinct, the Ermyntrude blood, is coming 
out in her. She is beginning to display tactile 
inclinations. The music does not delight her quite 
so much as it did. Perched on my shoulder, she no 
longer eyes the spinning disc with sweet awe, with 
smiling innocence. Instead, she reaches out towards 
it. She clutches and makes fell swipes at it. As I 
pick up a disc, she snatches—yes, snatches. So 
much so that I with difficulty retained in my grasp 
yesterday a double-sided celebrity record that she 
desired, apparently, to wrest from me and bite. 

Ermyntrude sees these things, and secretly she 
gloats. She is, I know, looking forward to the time 
when Veronica will have reached the stage of 
demanding Daddy’s soundboxes and pet records, 
and even the gramophone, as toys with which to 
beguile herself on a wet afternoon. She is looking 
forward to the time when I shall return from a long 
and wearying day to find Veronica sitting in the 
middle of the floor, with chewed pieces of Caruso and 
Stracciari and Olga Haley strewn round her, 
fragments of mica silvering the carpet, her little foot 
stuffed into the wide end of a tone-arm, and the 
turntable of my favourite machine somewhere under 
the sideboard. She is looking forward to the time 
when, in response to my indignant protest, she will 
be able to answer, outwardly calm, but inwardly a 
seething mass of revenge and triumph : 

‘** Well, I had to pacify the child with something ! 
Besides, what does it matter? Surely you value 
your own daughter’s happiness more than a few 
records ! ”’ 

And when that moment comes, I am really not 
quite sure what I shall do to Ermyntrude. And I 
don’t think Ermyntrude is, either. 


ERIC N. SIMONS. 
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HINTS FOR NOVICES [E. Squire 
Consult the Wife before getting a Vacuum Record Cleaner. 
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A GRAMOPHONE MUSIC HALL 
[Il 
By ROGER WIMBUSH 


Illustrations by LISSENDEN. 


GREAT many people who are old enough 
At remember the old-time music hall deplore 

the change that has been effected since the 
War and they feel that the modern substitute is 
not worthy of the stage they knew and loved. 
‘* Some of the stuff that is foisted on 
to the public to-day in the name of 
entertainment,” they say, ‘‘ would make 
the old Tivoli turn in its grave.’ Well, 
the modern music hall, like modern 
youth and modern art, certainly comes 
in for its share of abuse from those 
who have survived the ‘“ naughty 
nineties,’ but whether the change is for 
better or worse, there are two artistes 
appearing to-day who would have aj 
conquered any pre-War audience—l 
refer to Miss Lily Morris and Mr. Billy 
Bennett. 

Lily Morris has been acclaimed as 
the natural successor to the late Marie 
Lloyd. She portrays the traditional type of “ char- 
lady,’ and that is perhaps why she would have been 
as popularin 1890 assheis to-day. The “ charlady ” 
alone defies time and progress, and it will be asad day 
for England if we become so modern and s0 electric that 
we shall need her services no longer. It is not, 
however, so much her 
domestic services that we 
value, but more her cheery 
optimism in any and every 
circumstance. If anyone 
in these days has faith in 
a Merrie England it is she. 
Well, Lily Morris breathes 
hilarity ; and when she 
tells of the now famous 
Mrs. Scott who ‘‘ was pay- 
ing for the lot’ we forget 
about the wonders of 
science and realise how 
good it is to be human 
beings. Her records are 
to be found in the Columbia and Regal lists, and 
although at times there is an inclination to shrill- 
ness, they are a good tonic to anyone who wants to 
escape for a few minutes from jazz and Society. 
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LILY MORRIS 





NORMAN LONG 


Billy Bennett is a fairly recent recruit to the 
variety stage and yet in a few years he has become 
a household name. Like Charlie Chaplin, his stage 
make-up is far removed from his natural appearance 
and few people would recognise him in the street. 
How nice it must be for a popular 
comedian to be able to walk down 
Regent Street without a feeling that 
every body is looking round and saying : 
‘*Dolook. There goes Mr. So-and-so!”’ 
Mr. Bennett can be very funny on the 
stage ; described on programmes as 
‘‘almost a gentleman,” he appears in a 
large black moustache and looks terribly 
harassed. His songs and recitations are 
* both original and amusing. (Columbia 
records. ) 

Norman Long is one of the few enter- 
tainers left who sings his own stuff, and 
he is certainly refreshing in these days 
when the halls more than anything else 
are suffering from the jazz inundation. A song, a 
smile and a piano; that is all that is necessary to 
describe Mr. Long, and his Columbia records are 
representative of his style. 

It is obvious that the 
average comedian has a 
difficult task in making 
successful records. He has 
to forget his appearance, 
which counts for nothing on 
the gramophone, and make 
all his points with the voice. 
This is very hard on people 
who on the stage depend so 
much on physical appear- 
ance. Another point is that 
itis difficult to do your stuff 
in a recording studio with- 
out a single laugh. Variety 
artistes will always tell 
you, at any rate they have 
always told me, that their 
success largely depends on the audience. A comedian 
will play upon his audience, watch the effect and act 
accordingly. When recording, he has no visual 
audience to help him. On the stage the audience may 
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prompt him to do something on the spur of the 
moment, but on the gramophone everything is worked 
out beforehand, so that any attempt at spontaneity 
is out of the question. The trouble that the Gramo- 
phone Com- 
pany had in 
making Dan 
Leno record 
and the fact 
that George 
Mozart in- 
variably 
wore his 
stage make- 
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realise that making records is not always a bed of 
roses. All these points should be borne in mind when 
listening to a funny record. 


A West End dealer told me recently that there is not 
a vast public for the spoken word in humour. 
Moran and Mack, the Two Black Crows (Columbia), 
had a big sale, due largely to a colossal advertising 
campaign, and Clapham and Dwyer (Parlophone 
and Columbia) have a faithful following among 
audiences of the B.B.C. Few people probably 
realise that Cissie, the cow for whom Mr. Clapham 
seems to have an undying affection, really exists 
and recently took part in a “ talkie” of its famous 
owners. Their entertainment is of the intimate 
kind and admirably suited to the microphone. 
Milton Hayes, the creator of ‘‘ Monty,’ whose 
lucid talks on the vital problems of the day are 
so enlightening, is as good on the gramophone 
as he is on the stage (Columbia). I do not think 
he has done anything 
better than his first 
record, but Monty him- 
self, like the well-known 
cigarettes, never varies. 

In the matter of 
humour, the gramo- 
phone and the wireless 
are faced with much the 
same difficulties. Good 
wireless comedians like 
Clapham and Dwyer 
usually make excellent 
records. Tommy 
Handley is another ex- 
ample of this, although 
unfortunately hisrecords 
are largely of jazz numbers and not of his humour, 
which comes through so well on the wireless. Itis this 
similarity that prompts me to suggest that ‘ A. J. 
Alan ”’ should tell some of his inimitable stories for 
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TOMMY HANDLEY 


the gramophone. Probably, however, the slightest 
surface noise or scratch would ruin his style, but 
it will be a great pity if that voice is to fade 
away without a permanent record being made of it. 

Last Christmas we had 
recorded for us a ventrilo- 
quial act. To me this is 
like roast beef without 
the ‘*‘ Yorkshire.”’ A little 
time ago I heard a broad- 
cast of Arthur Prince and 
** Jim,” and although I 
laughed at the jokes, my 
eyes cried out for the 
little sailor dummy. A. 
C. Astor, who has made a 
record with ‘‘ MeGinty ”’ 
(Parlophone), is a master 
ventriloquist,and to those 
who have seen him on the 
Stage the record is very 
funny, but as pure gramo- 
phone entertainment it is a poor story. It is 
astonishing to watch Astor smoking a cigar while 
‘* McGinty’ is trying to make excuses for his 
behaviour—an effect that the gramophone denies 
us! Gladdy Sewell (the Comedy Girl with the top 
notes) is another case in point. The record gives 
you the top notes all right, but it does not show 
you how she gets them, which is far more important ! 
(Parlophone. ) 


Will Hay, the  schoolmaster-comedian and 
pedagogue of the music halls, has recently made 
a record for Columbia. It was, of course, noticed 
in THE GRAMOPHONE when it was published, but 
it seems to me that this is an excellent test case, 
because Will Hay depends very largely on visual 
effects. The wonderful way in which he hits his 
‘* scholars ’’ over the head, his facial expressions 
and the ludicrous con- 
trast between the new 
boy and the very old 
boy—all are lost on the 
record. Many times have 
I seen Will Hay, and 
I enjoyed his record 
immensely, not because 
of the humour, which is 
often trite, but because 
it is Will Hay. On 
the other hand, I have 
played this record over 
to friends who had never 
seen his stage perform- 
ance, and there was not 
even a smile (usually some rude remarks). 
Hay must be seen. 

Lastly, just a word about possibly the two most 
original turns that the modern music hall has given 





GLADDY SEWELL 
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us—Herschel Henlere (the mirthful music master) 
and Mr. Flotsam and Mr. Jetsam. When I first 
heard Henlere’s record I admired his playing, 
but was irritated by his patter. Now that I have 
made further acquaintance with him the words 
mean much more, and in fact his 
quaint remarks are part and parcel 


known to thousands as Mr. Flotsam and Mr. Jetsam. 
Within a year of their initial appearance they had 
reached the top of the ladder and appeared before 
Their Majesties at a command performance. They 
issued a direct challenge to jazz in offering original 
songsand sketches. TheirColumbia 
records make good souvenirs of an 











of his performance. <A French 
Canadian, he has long black hair 
and appears in brown velvet 
breeches, looking as though he had 
stepped from the pages of some 
eighteenth century story-book. 
Like Pachmann, he reverses his 
instrument and bows to the piano 
immediately on taking the stage. 
His playing of ‘‘ Star of Eve” with 
one hand and what he describes 
as a ** musical steeple-chase,’’ in 
which he makes one tune lead into 
another, keep his audience humming, and the whole 
affair is like a big party presided over by a unique 
personality. See Henlere and then buy Parlophone 
R.224. 

Years ago when B. C. Hilliam was burning the 
midnight oil as a Canadian journalist and Malcolm 
MacEachern was an Australian chorister few people 
could have foreseen the blending of these two 
opposite personalities into the famous partnership 
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MR. FLOTSAM AND MR. JETSAM 


altogether delightful form of enter- 
tainment. Mr. Jetsamrecords more 
serious songs under his own name, 
and what a voice! 

Almost every month sees a new 
_ artiste in the ranks of recorded 
\ stars, but the few that I have 
| } described show that in the same 
/// way as the “ gramophile ”’ can give 
recitals of orchestral, vocal and 
instrumental music, hecanalsogive 
an admirable music hall enter- 
tainment made up of artistes whose 
combined salaries would reach a figure round about 
£3,000 ! There are still people going about the world 
mourning the death of the British music hall in 
the same way that others in 1924 mourned the 
passing of the Liberal Party, but like that revered 
party the music hall is an institution that cannot 
be slain in a night, not even by the super-cinema. 
Truly, it can be said that ‘“‘age cannot wither it nor 
custom stale” its infinite variety. 
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UNRECORDED RHYMES 


By C. S. DAVIS 


A CAUTIONARY TALE. 
(With titular acknowledgment to Hilaire Belloc.) 


John Brown, an earnest citizen of Ealing, 

A “*fan’’ who never tired of revealing 

His passion for all matters gramophonic 

(His case, the neighbours said, was really chronic)— 

John Brown was an assiduous collector 

Of operatic discs ; in fact the rector 

Had complimented Brown upon his choice 

Of singers—mainly on ‘* His Master’s Voice.”’ 

His taste was truly catholic; it ran to 

World-famed Italian masters of bel canto, 

Whose scarlet dignity could scarcely pardon 

Their humbler brethren who’d not reached “ the 
Garden.”’ 

Now daily during shaving operations 

Brown listened to the amorous intimations 


Of Tristan or of Faust; or else the catchy 
But tearful utterances of Pagliacci. 

One evening at an old boys’ gathering 

A local wag suggested Brown should sing. 
Vainly did Brown protest he was unable 

‘‘ Why that,’’ the host said, “is a likely fable, 
We’re in for something good, I give you warning, 
I hear him warble opera every morning.”’ 

At last in desperation Brown essayed 

The well-known aria, ‘*‘ Lend me your aid,” 
When from that sociable and peacelike smoker 
Brown’s exit was assisted by—a poker. 


The moral to this tale needs no detection : 
If you, like Brown, indulge a predilection 
For records during the diurnal dip, 
Brown’s fearful fate provides a useful tip : 
If you’d avoid the risk of being skinned, oh, 
Always be sure to close the bathroom window. 
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ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM : 
‘¢ AND THAT’S THE TONE IF YOU THINK IT Is.”’ 


‘* What’s that ? The toneisthick. I'd have you know 

Professor Tonibrain, E.E.1.E., 

Who’s Senior Science Lecturer at King’s 

And President of the New Society 

Of Phono-Physical Research, 

And who is generally regarded as 

The greatest living expert on acoustical-electro- 
dynamism 

(I’ve read his work on ‘ Sound Secretions ’ seventeen 
times). 

My friend, the prof., was round the other night 

To hear this self-same instrument which you 

With glib complacency condemn, 

And after hearing Siegfried he declared 

That he was flabbergasted. 

‘Why,’ he said, 

‘Your lower frequencies are marvellous,’— 

Now if old Tonib——eh ? ‘ the treble’s poor ? ’ 

You mean to tell me then that J don’t know 

True pitch and register . . . ’'m not quite deaf ! 

‘But p’raps I’m prejudiced.’ Just let me tell you 
this : 

I’ve probably forgotten more regarding tone, 

And chords and harmony and dissonance, 

Scales and arpeggios and diminished fifths 

Than you will learn in the next fifty years. 

You don’t agree with me? Of course you don’t, 

You’re just a self-opiniated ass. 

In fact as I was saying to Grace last night 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing : 

The average man 

Picks up his scraps of knowledge from the Press, 

The local public-house and cinema, 

Then has the impudence to voice his views 

On any topic underneath the sun. 

Just tackle him on Art 

Or literature ; 

You'll find the only kind of book he reads 

Is sentimental slush, or mystery ; 

His favourite author—Wallace. 

The same in music; you'll hear people say 

‘ The Indian Love Lyrics are awfully sweet,’ 

Which brings me to the very crux of this dispute: 

Because yow’re used to an old horn machine 

Of twenty years ago, 

A squeaky, strident, fossilised old wreck 

That’s robbed a bonfire of a decent meal 

For twelve or thirteen years, 

You can’t appreciate 

What science has achieved, 

What modern methods and research have done 

In gramophone construction ; 

And so because your ear’s acclimatised 

To din and blatancy, 

You voice your stubborn, idiotic views 

And naturally fail to recognise 


A**2 


True reproduction when you hear it. 

What’s that you say ? 

Of course it all depends on taste ; 

You’re certainly entitled to your own opinion, 

But if you'll take a tip from me, my lad, 

You'll stick to politics and . . . dominoes, 

On which no doubt you’re an authority, 

And leave to higher minds | 

Problems you can scarcely hope to understand. 

... By Jove, old man, I must apologise. 

I’m hanged if you’ve not stood there half an hour 
And I’ve not asked you to take off your coat. 

Just pull that chair up to the fire and light your pipe, 
A spot of Scotch? Do make yourself at home. 
I’ve sent the women to the cinema, 

We'll settle down ... and have some music now.” 


BALLADE OF DIEHARD OPINION, 


Although in this electric age we sing 
The praise of progress and unceasing change, 
And daily wondrous things are happening 
Which you'll admit are more than mortal strange ; 
There’s one thing I’d not willingly exchange, 
Perhaps I’m simple or a trifle green ; 
But when it comes to power and depth and range, 
Give me the good old-fashioned horn machine. 





We’re told by scientists that tone depends— 
Since sound’s deflected from a given spot— 
Upon a set of rectilinear bends, 
Which other experts say is tommy rot. 
When it’s so difficult to know what’s what, 
And when technicians say just what they mean 
(They’re really such an “ impedantic ”’ lot), 
Give me the good old-fashioned horn machine. 


The radio-gramophone, I understand, 
Will operate entirely from the mains ; 
A single switch will place at your command 
Alternately the sweet, seductive strains 
Of Covent Garden, or of—express trains 
(The valves last longer wrapped in Thermogene). 
Miraculous! Yet till Niagara drains 
Give me the good old-fashioned horn machine. 


ENVOI. 


Stone, you may play the fool at 2LO 
With gadgets that reverse the ‘* mise-en-scéne.”’ 
I’ve seen these new contraptions come—and go ; 
Give me the good old-fashioned horn machine. 





——— 


EPITAPH. 


Here lies the body of Jonathan Jones, 

A specialist in radio-gramophones. 

His latest model would have crowned his worth, 
If he, alas, had not left (out) the earth. 
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J. H. SQUIRE’S DAY OFF 


** Good morning! What, you want to talk hens the Celeste Octet ? 
Not to-day, It’s my day off!’ 
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** She’s asked you to stop tolunch. All right ; come and catch your own ‘* While she 
rout.”’ 





66 ‘This, cone to my amen. is my aida ieee,” 


semen to the ey ti ? WHAT ? On my eed off! Not on your ‘life. 
Edgar Wallace at the Shaftesbury !"* 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 


NOTICE. The weekly broadcast of new gramophone records by the London Editor from 2LO and oXX, 
now takes place on Fridays instead of Thursdays, 1—2 p.m. The programme to be broadcast will 
generally be found in Mr. Stone’s gramophone article in the Daily Mirror on Fridays. 





. eR of 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY. . 


127-130. Kathleen Long. Sonata in D for Piano (K576): 
(Mozart.) André Mangeot and Lyell Barbour: Sonata in 
G Minor for Violin and Piano. (Debussy.) 


I am delighted with Kathleen Long’s rendering of this 
Mozart sonata. Mozart requires clear and very accurate 
playing, intelligent phrasing, a caressing touch, and a certain 
sensuousness that is yet entirely unsentimental. This is a 
formidable list of qualities, but Miss Long appears to possess 
them all. It is generally recognised that the piano sonatas 
are not among Mozart's greatest works; sometimes he is 
content to leave off working and play idly for a while with a 
series of elegant scales and arpeggi that have no great signifi- 
cance. He does so occasionally, though not very often, in this 
sonata, but I can forgive and even applaud him when I hear 
these scintillating passages rippling from Miss Long’s fingers. 
Bravo ! 

The sonata has three movements, a fairly orthodox but 
interesting Allegro, a typically Mozartian Adagio, and a 
brilliant Allegretto. Mozart obviously meant it to be recorded, 
as each movement exactly fills a single side. This leaves Miss 
Long a side to spare, and she has taken the opportunity to 
give us three other pieces: (a) is a minuet; (6) an air, both by 
Gottlieb Muffat (1690-1770), the composer whom Handel 
flattered by appropriating (without acknowledgment) several 
of his works; (c) is Le Tic-Toc-Choc ou les Maillotins, by 
Francois Couperin. Muffat’s pieces are sedate, charming, and 
very short. Couperin’s is longer and brilliant in the extreme ; 
it has long been familiar to me, but I still have no idea what 
the title signifies. Can any reader help me ? 

It appears that towards the end of his life Debussy formed 
the project of composing six sonatas for various chamber 
combinations. He completed one for flute, viola and harp, 
another for ‘cello and piano, and the present work (which 
belongs to the winter of 1916-17) for violin and piano. In 
March, 1918, he died, without carrying out the rest of his 
design. 

Again we have three movements, Allegro vivo, Interméde 
(fantasque et léger), and Finale (trés animé), and again each 
movement most felicitously fits a single side. The music is 
light, transparent, and so well made that one is unconscious 
of the cunning that makes it flow on so easily and naturally. 
If it lacks the German kind of profundity that is because 
Debussy was a Frenchman with a Frenchman’s love of delicacy, 
clarity, his passion for le chic, his temperamental aversion from 
‘“*muddiness,”’ and the grosser forms of sentimentality. In 
this sonata, written at the end of his life, Debussy’s touch is 
amazingly sure. We associate him with various effects, the 
whole-tone scale, the parallel movement of blocks of chords, 
a discord left unresolved to float away into silence, and so on. 


Occasionally in earlier works he is inclined to insist too much 
on these discoveries (as in the Prelude Voiles, for example), 
to forget its purpose in the sheer joy of a new effect. Here the 
perspective is adjusted; the effects are present, giving the 
characteristic Debussy flavour to the music, but they all fall 
naturally into the general expressive scheme. The result is a 
French vintage marvellously matured, a perfect blend of form 
and content. 

André Mangeot and Lyell Barbour give us the thoroughly 
artistic interpretation we expect of them, especially as they 
have been assisted in their study of the work by M. Cortot, 
who is familiar with the composer’s own intentions. The 
attenuation of the violin tone is thoroughly in character, though 
I regret that this should have led once or twice to the temporary 
extinction of Mangeot by his associate. But this is in every 
way a difficult sonata, the piano-writing brilliant though well- 
calculated, the violin part effective though rather uncom- 
fortable, I fancy, at times, and the ensemble of a kind to bring 
despair to the hearts of all but the most gifted and most patient. 
A slight and very occasional miscalculation cannot be said to 
mar what is undoubtedly a memorable achievement. The 
recording is on the soft side, as it should be. 

On the other side Lyell Barbour gives a sympathetic rendering 
of a Debussy Prelude—one of the first set—entitled Les Sons 
et les Parfums tournent dans Vair du soir. This line (from 
Baudelaire’s Harmonies du Soir) gives a clue to the mood which 
Debussy treats with his usual imagination. I should like to 
draw attention to the beautiful playing and recording of the 
final bars, marked ‘‘ Comme une lointaine sonnerie de cors.”’ 


P.S.—I find I have forgotten to mention a curiosity in the 
first movement of the Mozart. Not very far from the beginning 
the music (on my pressing, at any rate) is disturbed by a long 
note that was certainly not written by Mozart or played by 
Miss Long. It sounds like a distant maroon or something 
of the kind. 





The Poltronieri String Quartet, whose work is familiar to 
readers, and especially to members of the N.G.S., gives two 
single movements—the Canzonetta from the Quartet in EH, 
Op. 12, No.1, by Mendelssohn, and the Serenade from Haydn’s 
Op. 55, No. 4 (Col., 9824, 12 in., 4s. 6d.). The latter replaces 
an old pre-electric record that I used to be fond of—made, 
I believe, by the Leners. The Poltronieri certainly live far 
beyond their name: they are the opposite of idle; indeed, 
their activity is sometimes a trifle disturbing to the music ; 
but in this record they will please highly. Their percussive 
note suits the Mendelssohn, and the plucked-string accompani- 
ment of the Haydn tune (a rare example of this type of quartet 
movement, with him) is in excellent taste. Their recorded tone 
is burnished bright—perhaps a little too highly burnished ; 
but most people will like it here. 

I have not before heard of the Heermann Trio, who on 
Brunswick 3967 (10in., 3s.) play An old Italian love song 
(Sammartini), and Chaminade’s Pierrette. This is good strong 
playing, with the ’cello prominent; nothing very subtle or 
finely shaded ; averagely good work, recorded quite life-size, 
if not more so. There are one or two blasts on my copy, 
with a loud steel needle ; probably a mere defect in one disc. 

K. K. 
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ORCHESTRAL 
DECCA. 


A.1002 (10 in., 4s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Basil Cameron ; Jutish Medley (Danish Folk Songs) (Grainger). 

There are some interesting if occasionally rather odd tunes 
here. Perhaps the seeming oddity is more due to the arrange- 
ment than to the inherent quality of the melodies. The 
recording is very bright and full-toned. A bit of horn solo 
on side one is not quite clear. Other wind-work seems to me 
strident ; but it is not easy to judge a new kind of product in 
music one does not know at all, played by an orchestra with 
whose capabilities one is not acquainted, at first ear. 


PARLOPHONE. 


R.386 (10in., 3s.).—Opéra Comique Orchestra, conducted 
by Cloéz; Golliwog’s Cakewalk (Debussy) and Gopak 
(Moussorgsky). 

R.387 (10 in., 3s.).—Opéra Comique Orchestra; A Hot Day 
in Little Russia—Introduction to The Sorotchintsi Fair 
(Moussorgsky). 

E.10872,3 (12in., 9s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by M. von Schillings ; Overtures to Euryanthe 
and Abu Hassan (Weber). 

E.10876 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Weissmann: Prelude to La Traviata (Verdi) 
and Overture to Norma (Bellini). 

E.10879, 80 (12 in., 9s.).—Anna Linde and String Orchestra ; 
Harpsichord Concerto in G minor (Bach) (Eulenburg). 


I like the French orchestra better than usual, this month. 
Its string tone in anything above mp becomes too hard ; 
but in the Debussy it draws out some of the marrow of character 
from the bones, though there is still too steady and superficial 
accentuation. The extra bits of Moussorgsky are welcome. 
Everybody knows the Gopak, which is here rather smoothed 
down, in the same matter of accent and stress as I spoke of 
above. There is plenty of colour for the money, and the 
recording has most of Parlophone’s old good qualities— 
clarity, roundness and right reverberation. The Introduction 
to the opera should be very popular, for it is full of sweetness 
and local colour. I am glad it has been done, and commend it 
to the attention of those who seek good, cheap discs. 
Moussorgsky has not had due credit for all his qualities. Now 
that the original form of Boris is printed (though not performed 
at Covent Garden), may we have a few records of the best 
cuts from it ? 


Mr. von Schillings takes Huryanthe at a spanking pace. 
This is a fiery couple of records—a bit too fiery for my liking. 
Listen to those high ff strings ! Abw Hassan is a glorious bit 
of light-weight comicality. One never fails to get sensitive 
phrasing from this orchestra, and some plummy wind tone. 
Those who do not mind a little electric shock from the string 
recording will find these two discs a capital investment. I 
doubt if even the Hallé beats the Berliners in certain fine 
effects of wind playing, though I think we have the pull in 
fatness and bloom. The music on E. 10876 is not of much 
permanent value, but the Bellini is worth hearing as a type of 
its period and as a hint of the powers that the composer might 
have developed and enriched had he lived. Again I am 
impressed more by the evident musicianship of the string 


playing than by its recorded tone. That musicianship goes a 
long way, I gladly own, to reconcile one to defects; but I 
want to see those defects removed. Of the Concerto, the first 
movement and part of the second are on E.10879, the rest of 
the second and all the third on 10880. This work is Bach’s 
transcription of his A minor Violin Concerto. It is given on 
the labels as in G, but it is, of course, in G minor. The 
Eulenburg score is that for the violin and string orchestra. 
Some readers may have heard it played at the Proms., with the 
organ coming in for the slow movement, which has some 
touches of pensive beauty of Bach’s ripest. The harpsichord 
is apt to plod, I feel, where it ought to go on lighter toes—in 
the lively last movement, for example, where the accents tend 
to become too even. The instrument is loud, and has a touch 
of the xylophone in its sound. It might have been a little 
less prominent at times; but in general this is good, sound 
playing of a work that makes a ready appeal to all Bachites. 
It is not likely to be recorded by other companies, I think, 
so I recommend you to speculate in it now, for it has fine 
inspiriting vigour and good tunes. 


METROPOLE. 


1145 (10 in., 3s.).—Athenaeum Symphony Orchestra, 

conducted by F. Adlington ; Finlandia (Sibelius). 

What ingenuity the devisers of new orchestras show in 
naming them! I cannot imagine that there are enough players 
in London to make up all the Symphony Orchestras that 
record. I guess the trumpets, for example, do a morning 
session with the Doric Orchestra, an afternoon one with the 
Ionics, and finish up the day with the Comics, from Cinzano’s 
Restaurant. Then next day they go on the Italian or 
Hungarian circuit, and at week-ends pop down to the seaside 
for a couple of days with Dubonnet’s Tonics, on the pier. 
The Athenzwum sounds a dignified body, fit to do solemn 
business in an atmosphere of bishops and Harley Street 
specialists. As a fact, of course, they derive their name from the 
Highbury Athenzum, where the Metropole recording is done. 
Their commerce with Sibelius is comfortably plebeian, as it 
ought to be in this work. I like the simple strength of the 
playing, which comes through most clearly in the first half of 
side one. Towards the end of this side, when the excitement 
begins, one rather loses perspective; the stir is not big enough. 
Happily it does not cease to be musical, except at the end of 
all, when the proportions get rather askew, and force prevails 
over feeling. For a cheap record, this contains quite a good 
deal of pleasure. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


B. 3043 (10 in., 3s.).—-New Light Symphony Orchestra ; 
Juba Dance, from Suite, In the Bottoms (Dett), and 
From the Canebrake (Gardner). 


D. 1636, 7, 8, 49, 50 (12 in., 6s. 6d. each).—London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Elgar ; The two Wand of Youth 
Suites, and Minuet from Beau Brummel (Elgar). In an 
album. 


D.1624 (12 in., 6s. 6d.).—Berlin State Opera, conducted by 
Blech ; German Dances (Mozart, arr. Steinbach). 


Robert N. Dett, an American negro composer of some note, 
born in 1882, wrote the Juba Dancein 1921. Itis an attractive 
piece of light music, skillfully made out of a small amount 
of material, and fairly heavily scored. The other piece has 
been recorded before, but only forthe fiddle, I think. It, too, 
is tuneful and hasazest. Ishould like to hear more of Mr. Dett. 
This Light Symphony orchestra (does it play light symphonies : 
and how does it distinguish between light and heavy ones ?) 
might live up to its first adjective better ; it plays too massively, 
and is recorded without mercy. 


The old Wand of Youth records, which seem in my memory 
to be very ancient, were favourite tit-bits of mine. I am glad 
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the two suites have been finely re-recorded, together with a 
bit of the latest Elgar—a dance from the incidental music he 
wrote for a costume play recently produced at Birmingham. 
This graceful, pensive fragment reminds us at one moment of 
the early compositions, and at another of Enigma—chiefly 
of the latter. It forms side five of the set of five records, which 
are contained in an album, giving a charming account by the 
composer of the dramatic background of the boyish music 
which later he re-orchestrated and made into the Wand of 
Youth suites that are so often broadeast. I wish Elgar would 
write more about music. He astonished some of us when he 
came out, ten years ago, with a delightfully chatty preface to 
Button’s Musical Notation (Novello). His brief tale about the 
present music reminds me that he has undertaken, I understand, 
to tell the story of the Enigma Variations, for use on the 
Audiographic Duo-Art rolls of the HZolian Company; but I 
am afraid he will not reveal the secret of the Hnigma theme. 
Irreverent people have hinted that this is a Mrs. Harris among 
themes; I daren’t go so far, but I do wish Sir Edward would 
settle that little mystery for us. 


The pieces in the two suites are arranged thus: on D. 1636, 
Overture, Serenade, Minuet and Sun Dance; on 1637, Fairy 
Pipers and Slumber Scene; on 1638, Fairies and Giants, 
and the Beau Brummell Minuet ; on 1649 (note that the numbers 
are not all consecutive), begins the second suite, with the March, 
Tittle Bells, and Moths and Butterflies; and 1650 concludes 
the suite, with the Fountain Dance, Tame Bears and Wild 
Bears. However much the music may have been touched up 
thirty-five years after its ideas were first set down, the work 
was uncommonly fine for a youngster of fourteen. The motive 
was to show in an allegory that children were not properly 
understood by their parents—Elgar at the moment feeling 
rather resentful of what he thought his own parents 
‘despotic rule.”” The tenderness and delicacy of the Slumber 
Scene, and the Fairy Pipers, make 1637 a lovely record of quiet 
music, to put on when one is worried. I do not know of any 
recorded pp playing that is more beautiful than this. Elgar’s 
scoring is a musician’s delight and despair. The vivid contrasts 
of Fairies and Giants will be enjoyed, and so will the taste 
of the second March (on 1649), which has just a flavour of the 
A minor Pomp and Circumstance, that curious piece whose 
tang is unlike that of any other of the set. One other march 
of Elgar’s ought to be recorded—one of the best pieces of 
elegiac music we have, and very little known: the funeral 
march from Grania and Diarmid. Little Bells is a brilliant 
tintinnabulation, with a flowing middle melody, and the 
pretty third piece on 1649 makes this a fine record of rich 
effects—perhaps one of the best to get, after 1637. But all 
have peculiar delights, and most people will want them all. 
Unfortunately, one can only get the album, with Elgar’s account 
of the inception of the music, and some good notes initialled 
H.W.L., by investing 32s. 6d. at once. Not often can you 
bang the money with such comfortable assurance of continued 
enjoyment for many moods. Those who have children should 
let them form their taste, on the side of light music, from these 
records. Play them to the kiddies little and often, and know 
that you are giving them one of the best protections against the 
vulgarity of commercial music, that flight of arrows darkening 
the early sun, which may make an Amfortas-wound. Some day 
we as a people may think it worth while to protect our young 
from artistic contamination as well as from the germs that 
thrive in the body exposed to weakening conditions of life. 
Until then, we have to fight poor music with all the good we 
can collect. Here is a chance to put upon young people the 
armour of Elgar’s perfect artistry—armour which they will 
bear lightly and joyously so long as they can remember the 
days when “every common sight ’”’ had for them “ the glory 
and the freshness of a dream.”’ 


These simple little pieces have been touched up and made into 
resounding dignities. I think some of the bloom is rubbed off 
them so, but the bright sonority will be admired. I find some 


of the touches of colour a trifle garish, and the high strings are 
not very true to life. The lower (and softer) are better. A 
happy record of characteristic melodies. 


COLUMBIA. 


9756, 7 (12in., 4s. 6d. each).—Regal Cinema Orchestra, 
conducted by E. Starkey ; Four Ways Suite (Eric Coates). 


9821 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir D. Godfrey ; Echoes of the Valley, 
and The Merry Brothers (Gennin). 


9823 (12 in., 4s. 6d.).—Ziirich Tonhalle Orchestra, conducted 
by Dr. V. Andrae ; Concerto Grosso in D minor (Vivaldi). 


L. 2312, 3 (12 in., 13s.).—Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted 
by Mengelberg ; Overture to Oberon (Weber); and New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by Wood ; Slavonic 
Dance in G minor, from Op. 46 (Dvorak). 


Do not expect from the Regal orchestra anything of kingly 
benignity or high dignity ; it is the kind of combination that 
apparently cinema-goers like, but to which the musician has 
not much to say, save that it serves a purpose. Mr. Coates’ 
music is agreeable rattle, without the least novelty; but it 
also serves its purpose and its public well. No musician, 
of course, has the least objection to light music that, like this, 
is deftly done by an experienced hand, and “ comes off” as 
he means it to; the only thing one is anxious about is that the 
music shall not be brought into discussions about values in 
art. As for the orchestra, I am afraid I cannot tell why it is 
recorded—or when the cinema in general is going to justify 
its large claims to have any say in musical art. 


The Gennin pieces are light seaside music, chiefly solos, 
one for two flutes, and the other for flute and piccolo. The 
highest range and power of the chief flute is rather piercing, 
the tone losing some of its bloom also in the middle register. 
Certain notes are slightly more prominent than others, but not 
painfully so. The playing is most dexterous, and well 
modulated. 


The Vivaldi is an excellent thing to have, both for its musical 
value and its historical interest. This early eighteenth century 
developer of the concerto, priest and fiddler, conducted one of 
the first women’s orchestras (if not the first), and so knew his 
musical job from several sides, even if he never got much 
further than most of us in the understanding of women. This 
concerto is fine, vigorous work, spare, brief, and strongly built, 
a little austere, and so bracing. Vivaldi’s great strength was 
more in building and showing others how to build. Dr. Andrae 
has been the chief musician in Zurich for over twenty years, 
conducting choirs and orchestras, and directing the 
Conservatoire for three quarters of that time. His orchestra 
has a capital sense of balance and progress in this constructive 
music, and the string tone has less of the metallic quality than 
many recent records import. 


The other Columbia records give us two different orchestras 
and conductors. Mengelberg spreads himself happily in 
Oberon. I find him rather deliberate for my taste, careful, 
precise, but not thrilling. His wood-wind is rich, his strings 
not the best, as recorded; their tone is not true concert-hall 
string tone. I like the way they stand out in the beginning of 
the quick motion ; usually this is more or less blurred. There 
is much to enjoy in the performance, which has a certain 
impressiveness that would, however, still better suit a more 
heavily dramatic work. Sir Henry Wood’s men jolly Dvorak 
along, or rather, jolly themselves along with him, in the gayest 
style. There is perhaps a little more loudness and glitter than 
is necessary, but the music invites all to have a real good time, 
and with this sharply-cut recording nobody will fail to do that. 


K. K. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO, 


If you want a cheap tonic I recommend Percy Grainger’s 
dishing-up of Shepherd’s Hey and Country Gardens, which he 
plays on Columbia D.1664 (10 in., 4s. 6d.). They do not cover 
all the surface, but they give money’s worth in exhilaration and 
brilliance. Grainger can get several kinds of tone out of the 
piano, all of which record well; and for these pieces his bravura 
style is excellent. There are one or two places where he might, 
I think, have touched the singing style; and I long to hear 
someone execute (even at the cost of cuticle) a triple glissando, 
which I know how to do. but bring off only about as often as 
Mr. Baldwin brings off an election. (In case any pianist has 
a few inches of skin to spare, I may mention that this gayest of 
glissandos is best played with thumb, first finger and ring 
finger, making the chord of, say, E, G, C, and keeping this 
formation. The late Cuthbert Whitemore did it better than 
anyone else I ever saw try it.) I admire the way Grainger 
grasps the big chords, having spent much time in trying to make 
a broad, short hand cover tenths without gasps. He who buys 
this record shall be like the old lady with bells on her toes ; 
he shall have music wherever he goes, for days—because he 
won't be able to get the darned tunes out of his head. If ever 
Highbrow and Lowbrow meet it is surely on the line of these 
engaging ditties. 


On Parlo. E. 10871 (12 in., 4s. 6d.), Claudio Arram (is the 
pianist’s name spelled correctly? I thought it was Arrau) 
plays Liszt’s Fountains at the Villa d’Este, one of three pieces 
inspired by the beauties of the same place (found in his third 
Years of Pilgrimage set—impressions of Italian scenes). This 
characteristic light, mildly poetic piece, well played and 
recorded would go down well, I think, to the accompaniment of 
strawberries and cream in the garden. 


Lamond continues to give us examples of Liszt, and of his 
own clear-cut, rather didactic art. H.M.V. D.1666 (12 in., 
6s. 6d.) contains a Valse- Impromptu and one of the Sonnets 
of Petrarch, which form Nos. 4 to 6 of the second Year of 
Pilgrimage in Italy. I am writing away from the music, 
and do not know which sonnet is here suggested in music. 
The piece is one of Liszt’s most attractive. The waltz has an 
engaging quality about it, too. Lamond records extremely 
well, particularly in evenness of quality throughout the piano. 
This must be one of the best of piano records, though it is not 
an ideal example of fine piano-playing ; the touch is against 
that. 


Brunswick 50116 (12in., 8s.) contains Leopold Godowsky’s 
easy, masterful performance of Liszt’s paraphrase on Verdi's 
Rigoletto, and Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso. I use 
** masterful’ rather than “‘ masterly ’ for this player’s touch 
does not possess a very sustaining, singing quality, and though 
it records truthfully, a good deal of the tone is rather dry. 
The calm way in which Liszt’s pretty tinklings are sent out 
seems almost too calm—as if the player had done this so often 
that he had got it into a routine. The Mendelssohn is equally 
lucid. That quality of clarity and of not commenting over- 
much on the music will recommend it to some who feel, on the 
other hand, that it lacks warmth and conviction—the partisan, 
unselfish appeal of one whose only business it is to commend a 
fine thing to all. I am afraid most people will vote Godowsky, 
on this showing, correct but dull. 


VIOLIN. 


Yelli d’Aranyi, with C. V. Bos as pianist, plays Kreisler’s 
arrangements of a Melody by Gluck, and a Rondino by 
Beethoven (Col., 5427, 10 in., 3s.). This violinist always 
moves with eager, athletic step. Sometimes she seems a 
trifle too anxious to get on; but her light, fresh-airy motion 
is ever attractive. Her sustained style is well exhibited in the 
Beethoven, and both that and the fleeting grace of the Gluck, 


with the player’s bold and rounded tone, are caught by the 
disc. 

Mischa Elman also plays a Kreisler arrangement on H.M.V. 
D.A.1033 (10in., 5s.)—a Oaprice by Wieniawski, in saltarello 
style. On the other side is Press’s arrangement of a Vocalise 
by Rachmaninov. Raymond Bauman is the pianist. The 
first is a flirting bit of sweetstuff, tastily thrown off ; the other 
shows the sensitiveness of the player’s phrasing and sustained 
cantabile. The recording is extremely even and pure. 


Harold Fairhurst has been heard a good deal on the concert 
platform. I have not had the pleasure of being at any of his 
performances, but he plays the same Kreisler arrangement 
arrangement of the Gluck Melody as Yelli d’Aranyi, with a 
Moment Musical (Schubert-Kreisler) and The Lark 
(Tchaikovsky-Burmester). The piano is rather gentle, and the 
violin tone less rich than in the records noticed above; but 
that may be due to the recording. I like theline Mr. Fairhurst 
draws and keeps, and the tensility (not thinness) of his tone ; 
he plays no cheap tricks, and is a really worthy fiddler. The 
only cheapness (for the music is good, if not very sustaining 
to the hungry) is in the record, which is a Metropole 10 in., 
1157, 3s. 


Master Yehudi Menuhin is a newcomer, the much heralded 
boy prodigy. He plays the violin (H.M.V., D.A.1003, 10in., 
6s.). The pieces are Ries’s La Capricciosa and an Allegro 
by Fiocco. He fiddles strongly, making more of the snappy 
Ries piece than of the Fiocco, which demands rhythmic 
resource he has not yet got. He is a clever lad, and records 
beautifully. The accompanist is Louis Persinger, who is 
very self-effacing, after the manner of his tribe, in whom I 
should like to see a bit more courage. 


Brunswick has, on two 10 in. records, 3983, and 4, Alexander 
Sebald’s performance of Tartini’s Devil’s Trill Sonata (6s.). 
I like the quiet, clean, balanced presentation, without the 
excessive emotionalism that some fiddlers bring to almost 
everything they play. One could find fuller tone (this is a 
little thin), but the style suits the period of the music. The 
un-named pianist might give better support in the slow parts. 
Apart from the question of the recording of slow, solid chords, 
which is not always good, I find that few pianists seem to 
understand the art of giving sufficient support to strings. 
A firm bass is wanted, in general, with a good rhythm in it, 
but above all, solidity without ponderousness—not the “‘ peas 
on a shovel’”’ style—the short jabs that are so often given at 
sustained chords or rapid bits. The fiddle is a treble instru- 
ment, and can do with plenty of support when it soars. 


*CELLO. 


I salute the Decca record, which makes its bow this month, 
in a handy carrier-envelope, made to fit into an album that you 
can get by sending in a number of the cardboard discs that 
cover the title. The prices are the same as Columbia’s and 
H.M.V.’s—6s. 6d. for the 12 in., black label, and 4s. 6d. for the 
10 in. ; and for the magenta labels, 4s. 6d. and 3s. respectively. 
We wish, of course, that it had been possible to bring out 
12 in. records for 4s. 6d. I feel increasingly strongly that 5s. 
is enough for any 12 in. record; but probably a new company 
feels it necessary to work to the higher figures at first ; later, 
perhaps, it may lead the way in a reduction. I have, so far, 
only one instrumental record to try—A.1004 (10in., 4s. 6d.), 
on which Hans Kindler plays a Gavotte of Valentini’s, and a 
Rumanian Sketch of his own. The player is sonorous in the 
former piece and piquant in the latter, which, however, has 
little body in it, being chiefly an exercise in springing-bowing. 
There is not very much on which to judge the new records here, 
the chief point being the brightness of the tone. The surface 
is not perfectly silent. 


Cedric Sharpe associates on H.M.V. B. 3040 (10in., 3s.) 
Friml’s Twilight and an Air by Pergolesi, arranged by the 
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player. Friml is not happy in this galley. His twilight is 
dim, not godlike, musically speaking. Pergolesi partly makes 
amends in strength, though it is not a very moving air. Sharpe 
is not easily surpassed as a sensitive cellist. Last month 
Parlophone did part of a ’cello concerto. Sharpe would have 
done it even better than the strong German player; why 
is he not given a chance to record something worthy of his 
powers—say one of the Beethoven Sonatas? He records, to 
my mind, better than the two or three ’cellists most often heard 
on discs. 
ORGAN. 


On the 10in. H.M.V. B.3060 (3s.), Arthur Meale plays a 
Valse Mystérieuse of his own (my accent), and a Souvenir di 
Valentino (sweet combination of languages!) by ‘‘ Wood.” 
I presume this is Haydn Wood, not Sir Henry, or Charles, or 
F. H., or Thomas, or any other of the clan. What I find 
mysterious about the waltz is not, probably, what Mr. Meale 
meant it to be. It will please those who admire his composi- 
tions. He is a good organist, who does not often allow his 
quality to shine out, hiding it under a bushel of bathos. The 
recording seems to me praiseworthily clear; but I do not know 
the Westminster Hall organ well enough to compare its real 
with its recorded tone. 

GUITAR. 


Segovia is here again (H.M.V., E.475, 10 in., 4s. 6d.), in an 
arrangement of a Bach Courante and the Allegretto movement 
from a Sonatina by Torroba. His phrasing by inflexion is 
particularly neat in the Bach. Torroba’s piece is a likeable 
bit of sprightliness, with the Spanish tincture and a lightly 
cosmopolitan background. Here the player’s varieties of tone 
are especially to be admired. I find his records uncommonly 
attractive. 

i. ae 


ESPERANTO RECORDS 


My reference to Esperanto in the July review of Dr. J. J. 
Findlay’s lecture on ‘‘ Our Mother Tongue and Other Tongues ”’ 
(page 79) has brought from the Gregg Publishing Company, 
Kern House, Kingsway, two records in that language, prepared 
under Dr. Findlay’s direction (6s. each). They contain scenes, 
stories and songs (one of these last will be readily recognised 
by its Esperanto title—Jen Silvio, ‘‘ muziko de Schubert ”’ ; 
and Struvelpetro is an old friend but slightly disguised). A 
small text-book for use with the records costs a shilling. The 
two records and the book will be sent post free for 13s. 6d. 
Speakers of various nationalities take part, and all speak 
Esperanto clearly. A good deal of what is going on can be 
guessed by any English speaker who knows even a little 
French or Latin. Here is a foreshadowing of the way in which 
the future world-state may most readily conduct its business. 
It is an inspiring thought that here are members of nations 
differing widely in training and temperament, joining with 
the greatest ease in telling stories, in plays andinsong. ‘‘ What 
is there to stop it?’ asked the man who was invited to marvel 
at the rushing floods of Niagara. There may come a day when 
newcomers to a united world may as calmly counter with this 
question when some emotional person asks “ Isn’t it amazing 
that we can all understand each other now ?”’ There is nothing 
to stop that now, and there never was anything—except 
that foolish humanity insists on going such a long, tedious, 
roundabout way to reach its ends. A common means of 
communicating ideas is surely a first essential in the modern 
world. We here should like to see English adopted by all the 
world, of course; but foreigners are, to some minds amongst 
us, desperately conservative. Frenchman want to hear their 
tongue all over the world; Italians and Germans are as bad. 
I have no safe comparative knowledge of the three or four most 
notable international languages; but Esperanto appears to 
have by far the largest following, and if in more than a quarter 
of a century in England it has not swept the country, those 
who know a little of school systems need not wonder at that. 


Any who wish to look into Esperanto may care to get informa- 
tion from the British Esperanto Association, Incorporated, 
142, High Holborn, W.C.1. I have no particular prejudice 
in its favour, amongst the various proposed common languages ; 
it simply seems to me one of the readiest means of getting on 
with the job of world federation—a job hitherto singularly 
feebly tackled. 

These records and book form one arm in comprehensive 
body of teaching material that Professor Findlay is preparing. 
It is to be followed by six French records and a text-book, 
following the principles enunciated in the author’s ‘‘ Modern 
Language Learning,” (Gregg), about which I hope to say a word 
later. Dr. Findlay, asmay be gathered from his Educational 
Society records, is a sustaining enthusiast about language 
teaching. He has the great advantage of a wide and deep 
background of work in general education, and I look forward 
with the greatest interest to his courses, which, the publishers 
announce, will in course of time probably include all the 
important modern languages. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 


BOOK REVIEW 


BEETHOVEN’S QUARTETS. By J. de Marliave. 
Translated by Hilda Andrews. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 18s.) 


In his preface to this volume the late M. Gabriel Fauré 
remarks on the extraordinary circumstance that no historian 
or critic has previously come forward with an adequate account 
of Beethoven’s quartets*, and thanks M. de Marliave for 
presenting us with ‘this titanic work.” This is the generous 
language of enthusiasm and in using it M. Fauré may have been 
influenced to some extent by M. de Marliave’s “‘ noble death,”’ 
to which he refers in his next sentence. The book is a sound 
book, it contains an admirable analysis of every one of the 
seventeen quartets with over three hundred quotations in music 
type, and some account of the circumstances in which these 
works were brought to birth. Here and there, too, we come 
across a really illuminating remark, as when the author calls 
attention to the similarity—and the contrast—between the 
initial phrases of the quartets Op. 18, No. 1, and Op. 95. 
But I think that “ titanic ’ was rather a big word for M. Fauré 
to use. 

Nearly all the Beethoven quartets have been recorded, 
several of them in more than one version, and there must be 
many gramophiles who would be glad of a good, practical guide 
to these works. I can recommend to them M. de Marliave, 
with two qualifications. The first is this: M. de Marliave 
died before his book was quite ready for the press; his 
manuscript was revised and completed by M. Jean Escorra. 
I have no fault to find with M. Escorra’s work (he duly explains 
the circumstances in an introduction), but his contribution has 
been embodied in the printed volume in such a way that it is 
impossible to tell in any particular instance whose opinion it is 
that one is reading—M. Escorra’s or M. de Marliave’s. Since, 
however, the book as a whole is sound, the question of author- 
ship is not perhaps very important to the general reader. 

Another objection is more serious: the volume is full of 
misprints. One or two errors of this kind are excusable; but 
when they amount to a couple of dozen or so attention should 
be drawn to them. When we are referred (on page 52) to 
Beethoven’s O minor Sonata (Op. 27, No. 2) we realise at once 
that ‘‘C minor ”’ is a misprint for ‘‘ C sharp minor,” but when 
similar mistakes are made regarding less familiar works, 
when “major” is substituted for “minor” (p. 120), 
‘‘ Allegro”? for ‘‘ Andante” (p. 185), “‘“E minor” for 
‘““D minor” (p. 130), and so on, I feel it is time to protest, 
especially if the work is issued by such an austere body as the 
Oxford University Press. P.L. 





* This preface was, of course, written before the appearance of the 
first volume of ‘‘ Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music.” 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI (soprano).—Chanson Solveig (Grieg) 
and Lo! here the gentle lark (Bishop). In English, 
orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. D.B.1278, 12in., 
8s. 6d. 


SUZANNE BERTIN (soprano).—Caro nome from Rigoletto 
(Verdi) and Réves de Printemps (J. Strauss—R. Genée). 
In Italian, orchestral accompaniment. Metropole 1153, 
10 in., 3s. 


SYDNEY DE VRIES (baritone).—Prologue from Pagliacci 


(Leoncavallo). In English, accompaniment by Schauspiel 
Orchester. Metropole 1148, 10 in., 3s. 


HAROLD WILLIAMS (baritone) and FRANCIS RUSSELL 
(tenor).—I lay with Cassio and Witness yonder marble 
heaven from Otello (Verdi.) In English, orchestral 
accompaniment. Col. 9827, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


MAVIS BENNETT (soprano) and JOHN TURNER (tenor).— 
Miserere from [Il Trovatore (Verdi), and Vocal Gems 
from Il Trovatore sung by the GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 
In English, orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. C.1692, 
12 in., 4s. 6d. 


OLGA OLGINA (soprano).—The Bell Song from Lakmé (Delibes) 
In French, orchestral accompaniment. Decea 8.10002, 
12 in., 6s. 6d. 


GERARD MAINE (baritone).—Prologue from Pagliacci (Leon- 
cavallo). In English, orchestral accompaniment. Broad- 
cast Twelve 5083, 2s. 


ELISABETH FEUGE-FRIEDERICH (soprano).—Dich teure 
Halle and Allmachtige Jungfrau, Elisabeth’s Prayer from 
Tannhauser (Wagner). In German, orchestral accompani- 
ment. Parlophone E.10877, 12 in., 4s. 6d. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Indian Love Call and O, Rose 
Marie, I love you from Rose Marie (Rudolf Friml). In 
German, orchestral accompaniment. Parlophone Odeon 
R.20086, 12 in., 6s. 6d. 

M. MICHELETTI (tenor).—Ah ! léve-toi, soleil from Romeo 
and Juliet (Gounod) and Elle ne croyait pas from Mignon 
(Thomas). In French, orchestral accompaniment. Parlo- 
phone E.10881, 12 in., 4s. 6d. 


META SEINEMEYER (soprano) and HELEN JUNG (mezzo- 
soprano).—Hast du es gehdrt and Juchhei, nun ist die 











Hexe tot from Hansel and Gretel (Humperdinck). Parlo- 
phone E. 10870, 12 in., 4s. 6d. 
MARGARET SHERIDAN (soprano) and AURELIANO 


PERTILE (tenor).—Tu! tu! Amore and O Tentatrice! 
from Manon Lescaut (Puccini). In Italian, orchestral 
accompaniment. H.M.V. DB.1281, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


LIGHT OPERA COMPANY.—Vocal Gems from Maritana 
(Wallace). In English, orchestral. accompaniment. 
H.M.V. C.1693, 12 in., 4s. 6d. 


ERIC MARSHALL (baritone).—Sometimes in my dreams 
(d’Hardelot) and Prologue from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). 


Brunswick 20082, 12in., 4s. 6d. In English, piano 
accompaniment. 
STILES ALLEN (soprano).—Vissi d’arte from La Tosca 


(Puceini) and Musetta’s Waltz Song from La Bohéme 
(Puccini). The former in Italian, the latter in English, 
orchestral accompaniment. Electron 0294, 10 in., 3s. 


DAN JONES (tenor).—The Flower Song from Carmen (Bizet), 
and Onaway, awake beloved from Hiawatha (Coleridge- 
Taylor). In English, orchestral accompaniment. 
Electron 0291, 10in., 3s. 


Amelita Galli-Curci.—I wrote only last month in justifica- 
tion of a record of Home, sweet home and The last rose of summer 
made by this accomplished vocalist, urging as a good reason the 
fact that there were many illustrious examples of foreign 
prime donne warbling old English airs like these. Nevertheless, 
I did not mean that I was fond of listening as a rule to melodies 
presented with a strong foreign accent, no matter how popular 
the artist who presents them. Besides, Mme. Galli-Curci 
studies and records these things in America, and I am not at 
all sure that that is the best place in the world for acquiring the 
true traditions for the treatment of pieces like Lo! here the 
gentle lark, or even for Solveig’s song as presented through the 
medium of a French (and very nearly inaudible) translation. 
Bishop’s ballad even comes off the better of the two, thanks 
to clean, clever vocalisation and highly effective acrobatics in 
conjunction with an excellent flautist. But I can safely say 
that I never before heard the song from Peer Gynt rendered 
in this lackadaisical comatose manner, with such an excess 
of portamento, and the refrain sung so sadly out of tune. Speak- 
ing quite candidly, I would advise the gifted Amelita to return 
to operatic coloratura work and leave these ill-advised special 
plats du jour severely alone—for consumption in this country 
at least. 


Suzanne Bertin.—One listens here to an imperfect, because 
rather slovenly, technique, but a very pleasing voice with a 
bright, penetrating tone, always in tune, and managed with an 
amount of adroit dash that makes you ignore the aforesaid 
technical defects. The staccato and shake are both 
exceptionally good, obviously because they come easily to the 
singer, and in fact all her ornaments shine to better advantage 
amidst the comparative freedom of the Strauss waltz than within 
the narrower and more exquisite lines of Caro nome. Still 
there is life and entrain everywhere, and the head notes are 
nicely attacked. Perhaps a little more care in the scale and 
rapid passages would have made all the difference. 


Sydney de Vries.—Although he belongs to the cpera house 
at Mannheim and is accompanied by the ‘“ Schauspiel 
Orchester,’’ this interpreter of the Prologue is unquestionably 
of British origin ; his words leave no doubt on that point, and 
they are happily plain for all to hear (bar the sibillants, which 
are weak). The tone is full and big—I fancy naturally so— 
and the quality has a certain distinction that one cannot help 
admiring. Also there is no lack of dramatic intelligence in 
the singer’s delivery, while his breath-control is good, except 
in the production of a slightly-forced A fiat. 


Francis Russell and Harold Williams.—Notwithstanding 
the handicap of the English translation of Verdi’s Otello, 
which is exceptionally colloquial and commonplace, these 
excerpts from the duet in Act II are entirely welcome. A 
subdued Iago atones for a somewhat blustering Othello, and 
so a fair balance is struck. Both have good voices and the 
orchestra supports them splendidly. 


Trovatore Selections.—The Miserere fares well at the hands 
of Miss Mavis Bennett and Mr. John Turner, and the choral 
““gems’’ receive ample justice at the hands of the unnamed 
‘“Grand. Opera Company.” Which is about all that it is 
necessary for me to say concerning music and efforts so wholly 
familiar. 


Olga Olgina.—lf I am not mistaken, this is the first record 
from the Decca atelier that 1 have been called upon to deal with. 
On the whole it is a very creditable specimen. The artist is, 
I understand, from Warsaw, and she sings the Lakmé air in 
tolerably good French—when you can contrive to catch her 
words, which is not so frequently as it should be. But she 
owns a bright, telling voice of extended compass and sings well 
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*‘on the note.’’ Her head register is particularly clear, her 
staccato admirable, her style generally most effective. The 
top F is easily taken and held without effort, so that one feels 
this is the right kind of singer for the refrain of the Bell Song. 
The introductory cadenza is transposed up a semitone to 
allow of that high F being exploited, and the return to the key 
of B minor has been neatly managed. 


Gerard Maine.—Another addition to the now-lengthy list 
of Pagliacci Prologues sung in English. It proceeds from a 
powerful and agreeable, but as yet slightly unwieldy, organ ; 
a true baritone with a real dramatic timbre. The heaviness 
is due to a throaty production and should be overcome without 
much difficulty. Improvement in this direction would also 
lead to purer vowel formation and perhaps even to a less 
abrupt and jerky utterance of the words. In spite of these 
faults the record reveals features of promise, and I have not 
failed to note the fact that it costs only two shillings. 


Elisabeth Feuge-Friedrich.—A clear resonant soprano of 
refined texture and exactly of the right pleading quality for 
Elisabeth’s Prayer; a rendering which, if it were not taken at 
such an accelerated tempo, I might almost describe as ideal. 
In Dich, tewre Halle, one looks as a rule, for a bigger tone ; 
though in saying this I hope I may not be understood to be 
asking for the cheap assistance of that modern bugbear, the 
‘‘ amplifier.” I mean rather that voice as well as delivery 
should be on a broader declamatory scale ; yet, so much having 
been said, I can find naught but praise for the singer’s expressive 
style, her intelligent phrasing and strong rhythmical feeling. 
The accompaniments and recording also command approval. 


Richard Tauber.—The popular German light tenor, with his 
facile grace and charm both of voice and delivery, is, naturally, 
the right singer for the singing melodies of Rose- Marie, and I 
recommend this record as a faultless example of its kind. 
Fortunately there is a certain manliness about the passionate 
sentiment that relieves the music of some of its saccharine 
element. 


M. Micheletti—Here is a French tenor with a voice more 
robust than Richard Tauber’s but not nearly so artistically 
controlled. The breathing method of the latter is practically 
irreproachable ; M. Micheletti’s results in an over-emphatic 
glottic attack and a gasping termination to almost every note. 
What a pity it is ! The Frenchman’s voice, as displayed in 
the excerpt from Roméo, is positively of a beautiful quality, 
but he is obviously not comfortable on his high notes and cannot 
sustain them without undue effort. Besides, one listens in 
vain for a sowpcon of the tenderness in making love, a touch of 
the poetic feeling and infinite grace, that Jean de Reszke was 
wont to infuse into these same phrases. Ah, well, maybe I 
am asking for too much; and yet one feels about this record that 
it might easily have been made so much more satisfying than 
it is. 

Meta Seinemeyer and Helen Jung.—Both voices are 
exceptionally sweet, yet somehow they do not blend perfectly, 
nor is their legato so wholly immaculate as some that I can 
recall in the days when Hdnsel and Gretel was a genuinely 
popular opera. Truth to tell, the Evening Prayer has been 
better sung. Even the gifted Meta Seinemeyer is not blameless 
in this instance; her upper tones occasionally develop a 
decided vibrato and she sings too loudly for an even balance 
to be attained. Both singers are heard to better advantage 
(though they have much less to do) in the joyful waltz which 
the two children sing and dance after they have consigned the 
Witch to her own well-heated oven. The duet here sounds 
crisp and vivacious both in the voices and the orchestra, and 
is altogether extremely well given. 


Margaret Sheridan and Aureliano Pertile—-As Puccini’s 
Manon Lescaut becomes better known it becomes more 
appreciated, though in this country, as elsewhere, it suffers 
the disadvantage of having to overtake the long-standing 
popularity of Massenet’s Manon. That success it may never 


quite achieve, nor am I altogether certain that it deserves to. 
The two operas are too unlike in treatment for comparisons 
between them to be fair and there is a great deal to admire in 
each. The duet for Manon and Des Grieux in the second act 
is one of Puccini’s most dramatic pages and of its type far more 
advanced and “gripping”? than anything in La Bohéme. 
It fits Pertile, of course, to perfection, and brings out in 
Margaret Sheridan’s voice qualities not always perceived there. 
Altogether they make of it an unusually interesting and 
attractive record. The work of the Scala orchestra, under 
Sabajno, could not be bettered. 


Light Opera Company.—The anonymous participants in 
these Gems from Maritana are quite good enough not to be 
compelled to conceal their light with their names ‘‘ under a 
bushel.”’ The reason is presumably that they are too numerous 
for mention. Each gem apparently has a different setting— 
by which I mean a different interpreter—and all are of 
creditable excellence. The old favourites, such as Yes, let 
me like a soldier fall, Turn on, old Time, and Scenes that are 
brightest, are naturally very much in evidence. The voices 
sound smooth and agreeably British, while the recording 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


Erie Marshall.—It is always the voice of this popular 
singer, not his method or his style, that fixes your attention. 
It is the natural beauty of the organ that wins your admiration, 
notably as compared with his phrasing and diction, which 
(in English particularly) strike the critical ear as being 
incredibly careless. One feels that there is here the material 
(and no doubt the intelligence) for a magnificent rendering of 
the Prologue, yet somehow nearly every opportunity is missed. 
And in saying this I am not unmindful of the good points, 
as displayed in Guy d’Hardelot’s effective ballad. Only 
you cannot quite judge the Prologue by the same standard. 


Stiles Allen.—I heartily wish that some of the Italian 
recorders of Vissi d’arte would take this as an example of 
how to sing it with a beautiful legato tone and engaging 
simplicity of delivery—not the over-dramatised manner that 
so many of them employ. On the other hand, it would be 
good for our English sporano if she could listen more 
attentively to their pronunciation of Italian consonants and 
vowels. Her English diction in Musetta’s Song would also 
gain immensely by increased strength and emphasis of utter- 
ance. It would assuredly add to the charm of this slightly 
sad rendering of a piece that ought to be full of subtle spirit 
and “* go.” 


Dan Jones.—A bright, pure, steady tenor, used with vigour 
coupled with discretion, invariably in tune, and most agreeable 
to listen to. There is an animated sentiment and sincerity of 
expression about the Onaway, awake that is_ especially 
meritorious, while in the Carmen air the voice is, on the whole, 
admirably managed. The recording in each instance is 


excellent. HERMAN KLEIN. 





ANNA LINDE, Harpsichord 


with String Orchestra. 


HARPSICHORD CONCERTO IN G. (Bach). 


Jf ist Movement—Allegro 
» ioe \2nd Movement—Andante, Part | 


2nd Movement—Andante, Part 2 


3rd Movement—Allegro assai, Two Parts 


E. 10880 


12-inch Double-Sided Records - 4/6 each. 


PARLOPHONE 
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SONGS 


COLUMBIA. 


Doris Vane (soprano). 9828 (12in. 4s. 6d.). Those who 
don’t know Allitsen’s Song of Thanksgiving (words by J 
Thomson) will find it belongs to the “‘ hearty” types; there 
are songs more packed with clichés, but the depth of its senti- 
ment is at least doubtful. Doris Vane is no newcomer; she 
is here exactly what is wanted. Her diction is not quite clear 
cut—her vowel formation seems imperfect. Her other song is 
Edward German’s Love, the Pedlar. The recording is faultless 
and of the best: 


Hubert Eisdell (tenor). 5430 (10in., 3s.). Coming at this 
moment, a record by Eisdell of Erwin’s I kiss your hand, 
Madame is welcome ; simply because the real singing of such 
a song stands more chance then any other form of attack on 
that disease which is now raging, namely, the repulsive and 
not even clever “‘singing”’ of such songs. Some people will 
distinguish between the two songs on this record (the other is 
Heartstrings, by Rocca and Howard) and others which can be 
dogmatically damned as unhealthy, of to-day. Certainly, 
nothing could make a better case for I kiss your hand and 
Heartstrings than this really fine recording and performance 
(including, for the first, an orchestra). The very metallic tone, 
however, of the violin obbligato in Heartstrings doesn’t add 
conviction to the words. 


William Heseltine (tenor). 5429 (10in., 3s.). This record 
is rather like Eisdell’s. Buta really important fact is that there 
is little of Heseltine’s old stridency and wobble. One finds 
a really pleasing voice, though he still squeezes a little, and to be 
entirely delightful his production seems to need reforming. 
Lilies of Lorraine (Grey and Connor) is here next best to 
McCormack’s, and Just because the violets (Weatherly and 
K. Russell), with orchestra, is very good. 


The London Male-voice Octet. See Choral Reviews. 


HOMOCHORD. 


Thorpe Bates (barytone). D.1361 (10in., 2s. 6d.). This 
is another singer for whom Homochord are to be congratulated ; 
Thorpe Bates should give us some good stuff. Meantime, 
this is the best record of Sterndale Bennett’s Leanin’. The 
second stanza, in which false sentiment intrudes, is left out, 
and I only wish its refrain had been, too. Metcalfe’s Absent 
has its sentiment fully and quietly brought out. 


Eric Chandler (bass-barytone). D.1362 (10in., 2s. 6d.) 
This singer is in finer voice than ever, and can, after all, phrase 
as long as most singers when he chooses to. There are only 
a few odd songs of our late eighteenth-century William Shields 
remembered ; his The Wolf may sound a little naive to us, 
but it is at least refreshing after much of what we hear. 
Reeves’s The Friar of Orders Grey may fail to amuse some of 
us nowadays, but it certainly has more flavour than its twin 
which Chandler gave last month, and he thoroughly enters 
into it. The small “‘ organ ’’ in Homochord’s “‘ small orchestra ”’ 
is not obtrusive, but it must be dropped altogether for records 
which are to be taken really seriously. 


STERNO. 


Raymond Elliott (barytone). 174, 175 (10im., Is. 6d. 
each.). These are my first Sterno records. They are not only 
as good value for money, technically, as any to be had, the 


recording being of the highest order; there is, on one side at 
least, real musical value in one of the best performances of the 
Londonderry Air. (It is sung in Weatherly’s version, but the 
title, Danny Boy, is misleading, as the words are adapted to 
be sung by aman.) Aitken’s Maire, my Girl is very well done 
indeed—in fact, the most supercilious will almost be moved by 
it—and Raymond Elliott has a finer voice even than most 
English barytones, and not a little sense of style. The sound 
of a small “‘ organ ’”’ is again ominous, though so merged here 
as to be hard to detect except in a few bars of Maire. Tosti’s 
Parted and Elliott’s Mate o’mine (on 174) are of an equal 
standard of efficiency. 


PARLOPHONE. 
Murray Stewart (tenor) with orchestra. R.393 (10in., 
3s.). This “young Scottish tenor,’ as the labels call him, 


has an exceptionally keen, reedy voice, even among Celts. 
Most ears, however, would prefer it a little broadened and 
deepened. I should like to hear him in some of his own 
country’s songs. Here he makes almost all there is to make of 
I hear you calling me (Harford and Marshall) and Mountain 
Lovers (Weatherly and W. H. Squire). 


DECCA. 


Tom Kinniburgh (bass) with orchestra. M10 (10in., 3s.). 
The recording of these Decca discs treats the voices almost 
perfectly (though I must protect myself from the singers by 
adding, as far as one can judge without hearing the actual 
performances ; certainly Kinniburgh is very pleasing here) ; 
beyond that it is only tolerably good. There is sometimes 
a slight unsteadiness which doesn’t sound like the playing ; 
and the surface noise is not unnoticeable. By the almost 
perfect standards of to-day, these faults must be mentioned, 
but at any rate, Kinniburgh is, in The Piper o’ Dundee and The 
Road to the Isles (from the Kennedy-Fraser Songs of the Hebrides 
collection), only a little below his best, which is, of course, 
unexcelled, and everyone who can should hear and judge of 
this record for himself. 


Dale Smith (barytone). M.35 (10in., 3s.). This is an 
example of how things really should be done, but very rarely 
are, even now, for vocal music. It is a full recording (in this 
instance possible on one 10in. disc) of the well-known first 
book of Vaughan Williams’s settings from R. L. Stevenson’s 
Songs of Travel. A full and beautiful orchestration has been 
recorded. And Dale Smith is always interesting, combining 
ideals rare among singers with a voice of exceptionally 
attractive quality. But the balance is seriously at fault, the 
orchestra being frequently well on top of the voice. I think the 
orchestration is on the heavy side, but not too heavy, and the 
fault is probably partly in the performance, possibly also in the 
recording arrangements. Yet, again, readers who can, may 
find it worth while hearing the record for themselves. 


BRUNSWICK. 


John Charles Thomas (barytone). 10276 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 
This really magnificent barytone beats anything I ever 
remember hearing, in this style. Nichavo! ( Nothing matters, by 
Mana and Zucca) is a very dramatic song of the Russian type, 
some may think on the Moussorgsky level, though simple. 
(It is sung in English.) What other barytone has such top A 
flats as these, one after another? His Rolling down to Rio 
(Kipling and Edward German) is much more brilliant than 
Dawson’s though not everyone will prefer it. The orchestra 
is excellent. 


Elisabeth Rethberg (soprano) and Grace Moore (soprano). 
10277 (10 in., 4s. 6d.). This is not a duet record, but one with 
different singers on the two sides. Elisabeth Rethberg sings 
A Spring Fancy (Gardenia Densmore), the value of which is 
merely as a vehicle for her rich and brilliant singing. Her 
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accompaniment is very well played by Frederic Persson. Her 
English cannot be praised. Grace Moore’s contribution is For 
You (Pour Toi, by Goodman) a typical French valse song, but 
with a refrainin English. She and the orchestra show the song 
at its best. 


Lawrence Salerno (barytone). 3981 (10in., 3s.). La 
Rosita (Stuart and Dupont) and Querida (Sweetheart, by 
Simon and Valdez) are either genuine or imitation modern 
Spanish songs in tango rhythm. They are luscious but 
conventional. Again singer and orchestra are fully equal to 
the songs’ demands. 


ELECTRON (Edison Bell). 


Edith Furmedge (contralto), with orchestra. (10in., 3s.). 

In spite of a few flaws, and perhaps rather too steely a tone, 
this is the best record I’ve heard of Handel’s Ombra mai fi 
(the ‘‘ celebrated Largo’’ from Serse). Edith Furmedge is 
one of our best contraltos, if not indeed one of the best of the 
day. I particularly like not merely her shunning of common 
bad habits, but her true bel canto—firm, sustained, level, but 
rounded. This is still more evident in the blatant tune which 
Gounod thought fit to add, with the words of the Ave Maria, 
to Bach’s little prelude. In this, however, Edith Furmedge 
shows some of the contralto vowel difficulties. 


Bruno Sarti (tenor). O 279 (10in., 3s.). This is singing of 
a high order, of the operatic type. Massenet’s Elegie is 
sung (in French) with warm tone and warmth of expression 
which is yet not excessive unless one objects to the little sob 
at the end. The violinist (de Vito) is very good generally, 
but is the pianist afraid of the sustaining pedal? The popular 
Serenata by Toselli is also well done. Sarti’s freedom with 
the rhythm (in both. songs) is sometimes very telling and 
appropriate anticipation or delay, but sometimes mere wilful 
raggedness. 


BROADCAST TWELVE. 


Arthur Vivian (barytone). 5084 (l0in., 2s.). Father 
O° Flynn has been much with us lately, but with this “‘ Broad- 
cast Twelve ”’ is the first time I have found him truly delightful. 
One really listens to Arthur Vivian, for he does seem to be 
telling you his own story. He also seems to me to be the 
first who is really Irish through and through. But he is, 
moreover, a good singer, and shows a little versatility in giving 
Samuel’s Joggin’ along the highway on the other side ; but this 
sounds more conventional than ever after Father O’ Flynn. 


ZONOPHONE. 
Foster Richardson (bass). 5351 and 5369 (two 10 in., 2s. 6d. 
each.). Savourneen Delish is attributed to one George but if 


any man of that name is known to be responsible for this tune 
I should like to know more about him. It has the 
true character, perhaps the nobility, of a good Irish folk-song. 
(This of course is not a considered judgment, but it is a careful 
one). George is probably responsible for this fairly good 
arrangement for solo bass, chorus and small orchestra. But 
All through the night is harmonised in a way which is no longer 
thought expressive, but merely far-fetched and cheap. Foster 
Richardson I have never heard better, if as good. He is good, 
too, with the small orchestra, on 5369, in Glorious Devon 
(Edward German) which surely everyone is thoroughly tired 
of, and in Tom o’ Devon (Russell) which seems to me to have 
something a little more lasting. 


H.M.V. 

John Goss (barytone). B.2822 (10in., 3s.). This is the 
record about which I said I would say more this month. John 
Dowland even Mr. Ernest Newman, who is certainly not free 
with hasty generalisations (of the favourable kind !) calls one 
of the greatest half-dozen song composers of all time; and 
Flow not so fast is justly representative. The other three 
songs are, perhaps, not the finest of the six hundred Ayres of 


those few years, but they are supremely good—which, indeed, 
are not ?—and ideally contrasted, and all show what the 
unique subtlety and flexibility of English verse rhythm can 
give to music. All these Ayres lie rather high for Goss; 
couldn’t the lute adapt itself to transposition? But I suggest 
that if, after a month or two, this record still stands alone, 
it will be indispensable. 


Peter Dawson (bass-barytone). B.3072 (10in., 3s.). On 
this record are settings of two of Kipling’s colloquial songs. 
Boots (McCall) seems to me almost perfect; it is certainly 
perfectly realistic. The Smuggler’s song (Mortimer) is almost 
as good. Few if any singers are, in this type, so true to life 
as Dawson. There is just a suspicion of his style becoming 
mannered. Not unconnected with this is his diction, which is 
just a little short of its usual exceptional distinctness. 


Stuart Robertson (bass-barytone). B.3042 (10in., 3s.). 
Stuart Robertson’s records are generally welcome and none 
too frequent. This is one of immediate appeal; a rousing, 
contemporary setting (of, [ imagine, old words, but the label 
does not name the poet) and Lane Wilson’s favourite arrange- 
ment of the old When dull care. When lights go rolling is by 
Ireland, but so far from any austerity it is distinguished only 
by the general mastery, particularly of the delightful rhythm, 
and perhaps by the final touch. Gerald Moore as accompanist 
is as good as ever. 


Winnie Melville (soprano) and Derek Oldham (tenor). C.1690 
(12 in., 4s. 6d.). This vocal arrangement (by Maurice Besly) 
of Chopin’s Second Nocturne is, I think, different from that 
which I reviewed last month. It is quieter, and much nearer 
Chopin. What is done, from The Lilac Domino, is a change 
back for the better from the corresponding type of to-day. 
The singing on the whole record, and the accompaniments 
(small orchestra), are just what they should be. 


DOMINION. 
Alexander MacGregor (barytone). A.143-4 (two 10in., 
ls. 3d. each). One gets tired of talking about bargains, but 


these two records, from a Dominion Scottish supplement, 
really are almost as delightful Scottish records as I have heard. 
Particularly good is the characterisation in O, Willie’s gane 
to Melville Castle and the contrasted type of My Nannie’s 
awa’, both on 143; but the Wee Toun Clerk is very 
dree (I think that’s the word). With it, on the second disc, 
is Smile again my bonnie lassie. The words give few difficulties 
even to an English listener. The accompaniments are so apt 
that one hardly notices them. 

Marion MacGregor (contralto). A.147 (10in., 1s. 3d.). 
This is possibly the best record of that haunting Turn ye to 
me; certainly I prefer it sung by a woman, as here. I lo’e 
na a laddie but ane gives pleasant contrast. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 





NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 
NEW RECORDS. 





DEBUSSY.—Sonata for violin and piano (1917).— 
Allegro vivo—Interméde—Finale. Played by 
André Mangeot and Lyell Barbour. Preludes, 
Set 1, No. 4. Les sons et les parfums tournent 
dans Vair du soir. Played by Lyell Barbour. 
Two records, Nos. 127, 128. 


MOZART.— Piano Sonata in D major (K.576). 
Adagio—Allegretto. 

GOTTLIEB MUFFAT (1690-1770)—(a) Minuet (b) Air 
from Suite in B flat. 

FRANCOIS COUPERIN (1668-1733)—Le Tic- Toc-Choc 


ou Les Maillotins. Played by Kathleen Long. 
Two records, Nos. 129, 130. 


Allegro— 
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CHORAL 
COLUMBIA. 


The B.B.C. Choir and Wireless Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Percy Pitt. 9826 (12in., 4s. 6d.). This record 
gives the two popular choruses from Tannhduser. ‘The 
opening of the Tournament of Song (here called Grand March) 
from Act II is done with much brilliance. True, the rhythmic 
force is far from startling, but there is a specially welcome 
entire freedom from crude noise. I think I have heard heavier 
bass, even with mechanical reproduction. Naturally, most of 
the orchestral opening is cut. The Pilgrims’ Chorus from 
Act III is almost impeccable; the voices are dead in tune 
when the strings enter, and intonation, etc., are, in fact, 
almost perfect throughout. I should have preferred more 
variety, and also that the Chorus should have continued 
sustained instead of adapting the dynamics of the orchestra. 
But it is a first-rate record. The little comments of Elisabeth 
and Wolfram are, of course, omitted. The recording, in 
** a Concert Hall,” could scarcely be bettered. 


The London Male-voice Octet (unaccompanied). 5428 (10 in., 
3s.). No psalter can mechanically produce good pointing, 
but the English Psaiter, which was published a few years 
ago, can go a very long way, if indeed it is not indispensable. 
Its full justification is to be found in this record and one issued 
a while ago by the same Octet, which are of vital importance 
to everyone connected with Anglican choirs, if not other 
choirs. I doubt if Anglican chanting of the psalms has ever 
been better, if even half as good. The psalms on this record 
are No. 65 (chant by Cooke), and No. 85 (G. C. Martin) ; 
every word is as clear asinspeech. For mere pleasure, however, 
few will want this record ; the odour of sanctimony is strong 
indeed. 


PARLOPHONE. 


The Sieber Choir with Grand Symphony Orchestra. [.10878 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). If I heard this record from every portable 
out-of-doors for the next two months or more, I shouldn’t 
complain. Not that the title, Tales from the Vienna Woods, 
has much significance for me ; merely that if the portable must 
be always with us, what a change it would be to hear from 
all sides a Johann Strauss waltz ! Even a dull version might 
pass; and this is certainly not dull—it is, in fact, the best 
Strauss waltz record I have yet heard, after Evelyn Scotney’s. 
Here also, by the way, a delightful coloratura soprano is not 
the least, if only an occasional, attraction. 


H.M.V. 


The Choir of the Temple Church, London, with organ (Organist 
and Director, G. Thalben Ball). B.3047 (10in., 3s.). This 
is a fairly good compromise, well carried out, between 
emotionalism and the broad dignity of the true hymn-singing. 
Mr. Thalben Ball himself has made an effective and not too 
elaborate arrangement of the fine Old 104th, which is here 
sung to O, worship the King. With it is Praise, my soul, 
the King of Heaven to Goss’s familiar and noble nineteenth- 
century tune. But the diction is bad—chiefly because it is 
bad English. For instance, six or eight repetitions bring me 
little nearer to knowing whether “‘ Praise Him, Praise Him ”’ 
or *‘ Alleluia’”’ is sung; if it is meant to be ‘“ Alleluia,”’ it is, 
actually, ‘* Elleluia.”’ 


The Choir of Canterbury Cathedral, unaccompanied, 
conducted by Dr. C. C. Palmer. B.3038 (10 in., 3s.). 


There is almost a steady flow now, even if still only a trickle, 
of choral records of first importance. The Restoration may not 
have been ideal for church music, but the nineteenth century 
produced hardly half-a-dozen anthems that can compete with 
it. And Henry Purcell, at any rate, is a genius second to none, 
it is arguable, in all music, though there are still musicians, 
even, who refuse to realise so much as real greatness in him. 
Among his church music, the unaccompanied at least is beyond 
serious criticism; Remember not would not even lower the 
incomparable sixteenth-century standard (though, of course, 
it could not have been written then). It is really finely sung 
by the Canterbury Choir. One or two harmonic touches, 
Purcell’s own, are worth noticing. Oakley’s Comes at times 
is, among later church music, one of those most worthy of the 
tradition. Probably nowadays it would be called a hymn- 
anthem. It, too, is excellently sung. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Church Choir, with organ. 5368 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Even if 
you want soloists in hymn-singing, it is a mistake unless you 
can get avery goodone. Here the solo treble is only moderately 
good. Otherwise, the record takes a good place among this 
Choir’s. On it are Come, ye thankful people, come (Elvey’s 
familiar tune), apparently in anticipation of a record early 
harvest, and Jesu, lover of my soul, to the Dykes tune. 


IMPERIAL. 


The Choir of Christ Church Cathedral, with organ. 2081 
(10 in., Ils. 6d.). This is a fairly good hymn record, and is 
certainly good value for money. I think the recording is not 
quite worthy of the singing—unless certain imperfections, which 
I think are the fault of recording, are, in fact, the choir’s. The 
style need not be criticised. But this seems a strange time to 
issue Adeste Fideles ! On the other side is Abide with me. 


DECCA. 


Roy Henderson (barytone) and The New English Symphony 
Orchestra and Choir ; Sea Drift (Delius). §S.10010-12 (three 
12 in., 19s. 6d.). Miniature full score 5s. 6d., vocal score 9s. 
(agents, J. Curwen.). 


Decca have aimed, with their first records, not merely at 
entering the field against the champions, but actually at 
establishing a record (in the other sense). The number of 
choral works even of modest size so far recorded complete 
could probably be counted on one hand; yet here is a major 
work, difficult, especially for recording, of one of our own 
living composers. The texture of Delius’s music is subtle, 
delicate yet full; and he softens and merges his tones and 
outlines so consistently in his choral works that in this one 
I doubt if there are more than three short phrases that, judged 
by all other standards, would be called clear-cut. When one 
adds to all this that his scoring for chorus and chorus-with- 
orchestra is always very full and close, it is obvious that even 
among modern choral works Sea Drift would be exceptionally 
difficult to record, even if the recording was the best yet 
achieved. Therefore, even if these records are imperfect, 
let none dismiss them hastily. A perfect recording would 
be misjudged by anyone who had never heard a Delius choral 
work in the concert-hall. 


After a careful study of these records with the score, I find 
them, first, a superb testimonial to the performers. Roy 
Henderson “‘ made his name” a year or two ago in a really 
wonderful last-minute performance in Delius’s Mass of Life. 
These records if anything raise his reputation, and his interpre- 
tation is at least all one expects—which is, of course, less than 
one demands in such standard works as, say, Siegfried. I 
doubt if the scoring allows chorus and orchestra to be always 
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effective, and I think they could be little better than they are. 
It is odd that the labels do not name the conductor. 


The recording is below the very best ; the imperfect surface 
handicaps Delius’s music more than any other. None, there- 
fore, must buy these records without first hearing them. For 
anyone to whom Delius’s music is unknown, his choral works, 
even perfectly recorded, would not be good introductions. 
Even those who know Sea Drift well should hear the records 
right through at least twice; many enthusiasts will then, I 
think, accept them ; but they cannot be blindly recommended 
to anyone. 


The commonest criticism of Delius is that his mood never 
changes fundamentally. This applies with special force to 
his choral music, naturally. But Walt Whitman’s Sea Drift 
is an exquisite poem, and might have been written for Delius, 
so perfectly it fits his finest sensibility. There is much in the 
middle of the work which is remarkable in theory, but to which 
I think Delius has failed to give effect. But the general 
effect of the climaxes is “ put over”? well. And for magic 
beauty marvellously expressed there is no greater music than 
the beginning and end of Sea Drift; and if one can make terms 
with the surface, these will be found well reproduced. 


Symphony Orchestra and Chorus, conducted by Julian 
Clifford. M.30 (10 in., 3s.). 


This is a fine performance of West’s arrangement of God 
bless the Prince of Wales and Elgar’s of God save the King. 
The recording again will not satisfy everyone. 


The St. Peter’s Singers (men’s voices, unaccompanied). 
M.9 (10 in., 3s.). 

Here, at last, is a really virile English ensemble of men’s 
voices, with no nonsense ; the first time on any record, probably. 
And I find the recording good enough to recommend 
unreservedly. William Beale’s glee, This pleasant month of 
May, is not, of course, on the supreme level of the sixteenth- 
century madrigals, but it can be called cheerful without the 
implication of mere inanity. Indeed, it is near to the old 
balletts, though without real rhythmic subtlety. With it is 
a first-rate performance of the Negro Spiritual, Heav’n—but 
why? It isn’t even one that has been neglected by negro 
singers themselves. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


There seems to be no end to the records of songs from ‘‘ The 
Broadway Melody,” but there is none better than that by the 
hero in the film, Charlie King, who sings the delightful Wedding 
of the painted doll and You were meant for me (H.M.V. B.3070). 
Another very welcome disc is by charming Aileen Stanley, 
who gives us fascinating versions of I'll never ask for more 
and Give your little baby lots of loving (H.M.V. B.3014). By 
way of contrast, try Gracie Fields in a really amusing number, 
Scented Soap, which is better than Nagasaki on the back 
(H.M.V. B.3061). Finally there is Maurice Chevalier in Lowise 
(B.3073), who puts up a very creditable performance in a vastly 
different style to Paul Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys, who sing 
the same number for Columbia. They couple this with So the 
blackbirds and the bluebirds got together. Both sides of this 
record are little masterpieces of their own kind (Col. 5457). 
It is going to be very difficult to choose a version of Louise, 
for there now appears a really good one by Layton and Johnstone. 
It is backed by another good number Wait till you see, ma 
chérie (Col. 5413). Now for something English. This is one 
of those amusing records that we expect from Norman Long, 
who gives us Otherwise she’s Mother's kind of girl and A tale 
of other times (Col. 5447). Those who enjoy ‘ Vocal Gems’ 
are well catered for by The Columbia Light Opera Company 
in a Selection from ‘*‘ The New Moon.” 


? 


Nobody would pretend that the Three Australian Boys are 
in the same class as, for example, Paul Whiteman’s Rhythm 
Boys, but they make a very pleasant recording of a number called 
Spread a few dark shadows (Parlo. R.381). Eddie King has the 
undoubted benefit of Arthur Rosebery’s Band when he sings 
The wedding of the painted doll (Parlo. R.377). Bob Fisher in 
That's the good old sunny south and I’m feathering a nest I 
recommend with a certain amount of hesitation (R.378), 
whilst I found Frank Braidwood uninterestingly pleasant in 
You wanted someone to play with and I'll get by (R.375). Mona 
Grey puts over the proper music-hall atmosphere in Won’t 
you come home, Bill Bailey? (R.376). 


Unfortunately the Decca records arrived just a day or two 
too late for inclusion in the July number. Quite the most 
remarkable is one of Sonny boy, sung in Yiddish by Solomon 
Stramer (M.21). I really think I liked this better than all the 
countless English Sonny boys, but my memory is getting a bit 
dim about them. Gwen Farrar and Billy Mayerl raised my 
hopes when I saw their names attached to a record of Let’s 
fall in love, but they were dashed to the ground again when I 
found out that they had no amusing version of their own (M.27). 
Max Winn is rather good in Take your to-morrow (M.41), but 


I was not too impressed by The Hauser Boys in four numbers on 
M.4 and M.5. 


Wendell Hall for once disappointed me in There’s a four- 
leaf clover in my pocket and Who said I was a bum? (Bruns. 3969), 
and I can only once again express my amazement at the 
popularity of Maurice J. Gunsky who sings Most of all I want 
your love and Let me call you sweetheart (Zono. 5355). There is | 
a certain amount of attractiveness in Jimmie Rodgers’ singing 
of My old pal and Daddy and home (Zono. 5356) and Clarkson 
Rose succeeds in amusing in He by gum and Feminine company 
(Zono. 5359). If you want to hear an Englishman sing about 
the delights of Broadway, I should get Maurice Elwin in 
Broadway Melody, which is paired with You were meant for 
me (Zono. 5353). Norman Blair is good in In the heart of the 
sunset (Zono. 5352) and Barrington Hooper makes full use of a 
good voice in Marguerite and Then yow'll remember me (Zono. 
5367). The tit-bit of the list, however, is Harry Lauder, on a 
red label, singing Rising early in the morning and She is ma daisy 
(Zono. G.O.86). 


Among the Regals, radio enthusiasts will be glad to see 
another disc by Tommy Handley, who sings two popular 
numbers Iz Izzy azzy wozz and When I met Connie in the 
cornfield (G.9365). There are two duets by Ford and Glenn, 
Avalon Town and Dream train (G. 9340), and there are Vocal 
Gems from ‘“ The New Moon” on G. 9339 by The Comedy 
Singers. 


In the popular ballad section, Gerald Ames, is good in 
Madelaine and When the roll is called up yonder (G.9341), and 
George Rose is successful with Tho’ you threw me down and 
I’m wishing by the wishing well (G.9343). 


Quite a good ** Broadway Melody ”’ double is featured in the 
Homochord list, Julian Lester in Broadway Melody and You 
were meant for me (D.1363), but I liked best of all Barry Thomas 
in that really good number Susianna (D.1364). George Foster 
puts up quite a good performance for Sterno. when he sings 
She’s funny that way and Broadway Melody (Sterno 177), 
but Willy West did not amuse me very much in Iz Izzy azzy 
wozz and Twenty thousand Scotsmen (Sterno. 176). 


For Imperial, having due regard to the price, I think Irving 
Kaufmann really does very well with Yow’re the cream in my 
coffee and Glad rag doll (2093) and the two “‘ Broadway Melody ” 
tunes (2080). Eddie Cole has two popular songs in I’ll never 
ask for more and I'll always be in love with you (2094), but I was 
disappointed in the much-boosted Elsie Butler (2090). As 


I have remarked before, Talbot O’Farrell is not a success on the 
wax (2091). 
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I very much liked the singing, though not the songs, of 
Danny Small on Piccadilly 315, which company’s recording 
is amazingly good at the price. Buddy Prince also scores 
handsomely in In the heart of the sunset and Just plain folk 
(Piccadilly 307). 

On the Broadcasts, I thought I was going to like Fairy 
South and Tom Bailey in That’s you, baby and Do something 
(416), but the woman’s singing is as bad as the man’s is good. 
Ramon Newton provides yet another version of You were 
meant for me (415), very well sung, and Jack Morrison provides 
the comic element in Connie in the cornfield and Iz Izzy azzy 
wozz (417). Finally, on a Broadcast Twelve, there is a good 
vocal selection of the talkie ‘‘ Broadway ”’ (5086). 

The best feature in the August Parlophone list is the singing 
of Mean to me by Seger Ellis. Of course he has with him the 
Tampa Blue Artistes. The reverse side is Coquette (R.396) 
Rita may some day be a good rhythmic singer, but she 
still has a lot to learn. At present she spoils her songs by 
overdoing her tricks (R.395). It is a long time since we have 
had a disc by Mistinguette and I must confess to being 
disappointed in this one. Everyone who remembers her 
splendid record of Qa, c’est Paris will, I think, agree with me 
(R.392). In the red label half-a-crown series, Noel Taylor 
adds yet another “‘ Broadway Melody ”’ double to the present 
overlong list (E.6187) and Reg Grant fails to do justice to two 
such splendid songs as My old Dutch and The future. Mrs. 
’ Awkins (E.6186). 

The best record of the month appears in the H.M.V. August 
list. It is another by Frank Crumit. He sings two delightful 
songs The King of Borneo and The road to Vicksburg in the 
sing-song rhythm at which he is such an adept (B.3065). 
Gene Austin is another great favourite and this time he has a 
couple of “‘ sweet melody ’’ numbers, That’s what I call heaven 
and Wedding Bells (B.3063). The Whoopee Boys are not as 
exciting as their name suggests in I’m on my way South and 
All I want is happiness (B.3062). Wish Wynne, singing Filthy 
luere and I dunno (B.3039), is really funny. 

For Brunswick Zelma O’Neal makes a’welcome reappearance. 
You will remember that she was the great success in “‘ Good 
News.”” She sings Do something and What didja wanna make 
me love you for (3999). Nick Lucas is as “ crooningly”’ 
attractive as ever in I’ve got a feeling I’m falling and Coquette 
(3998) and. Scrappy Lambert gives a fine rhythmical rendering 
of Broadway Melody and You were meant for me (5001). 

Dominion has come out with a Scottish supplement, of which 
two or three fall under the heading of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Vocal.”’ 
Jock Walker does the obvious things that a ‘Scottish 
comedian’ is supposed to do in Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ 
and Bed (A.146) and Wee Aberdonian and The end of the road 
(A.145). Then there is a “ descriptive’’ record, Doon the 
water (A trip to Rothesay) by Ian Cameron and Company 
(A.142). It is quite well done, but the Scotland of the 
music-hall is a very different place to real Scotland. 

On the little Radios, Billy Elliott is much better than usual in 
How about me? and When little children smile (974). How 
about me is a surprisingly good tune. Randolph Sutton is 
really good in the music-hall style. His songs in this issue 
are Mademoiselle Pomme-de- Terre and Is Izzy azzy wozz (996). 
For the more sentimentally minded, I recommend Gerald 
Adams in Forever and My Irish Paradise (998). Needless to 
say the standard of recording is as high as ever. T. M. 


VOX .. 


The Radio Critic and 


Listener's Companion 




















DANCE 
By T. M. 


( All titles are fox-trots unless otherwise stated.) 


NOTES 


Pride of place must be given this month to the new Decca 
records. Dancers particularly will welcome these discs, 
because the big feature of the company is Ambrose’s May Fair 
Hotel Orchestra. There is certainly no better dance band in 
Europe and very fewin America. Its appealis in its beautifully 
smooth and polished playing and in the clever orchestrations 
that are employed. On these records, these appear to be more 
elaborate and original than those that you may hear at the 
May Fair Hotel any evening, but then the playing on a record 
must be made more interesting than mere ball-room playing. 
A good word, too, must be spoken for the vocalist, whom I am 
afraid we shan’t hear again, as he was “ borrowed ”’ for the 
recording and is now no longer on this side of the Atlantic. 
But I am afraid there is a fly in the ointment. More than one 
record in the set sent to me was a “swinger.” Now a 
“swinger ’”’ is never very pleasant, but as Ambrose enjoys 
giving a sustained chord to his brass section, whilst the saxo- 
phones are playing a little phrase, the result is often really 
objectionable. It would not be fair either to the company or 
my readers to omit reference to this fault, for I feel sure that 
it can and will be quickly remedied. Otherwise the recording 
appeared to be very good. 


Perhaps the most outstanding number was The wedding 
of the painted doll on M.37, which is quite unlike and far better 
than any other version. Mean to me was naturally of the first 
order (M.31) and others that were really good were two of the 
tunes from ‘‘ Hold Everything’? on M.32 and A precious 
thing called love on M.33. A word of praise must also be given 
to a very creditable performance of You were meant for me 


by Billy Cotton’s Orchestra on M.29. 


The July mid-month H.M.V. list is again liberally sprinkled 
with records by Jack Hylton’s Band. A typically good double 
is Doin’ the new low down and Baby on B.5647. This orchestra 
is producing many film medleys just now and B.5659 is sure to 
prove popular with “ Broadway Melody *’ Medley and “ Close 
Harmony” Medley. There is still another—‘“ Innocents of 
Paris ’’ Medley—but it is backed by rather a dull tune, Honey 
(B.5663). The best of four numbers by The New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra is undoubtedly Do something, with a good 
vocal chorus (B.5660). This is backed by Lonesome road, 
which is well played but has not such a good rhythm. America 
is represented only by Nat Shilkret’s Orchestra, which is the 
‘‘ opposite number” of the New Mayfair Dance Orchestra, 
being the Victor recording combination. They play a genial 
and lively number Hittin’ the ceilin’ which deserves honourable 
mention on account of its cheerfulness, but the reverse side 
Sing a little love song is not so satisfactory. 


It is always a real pleasure to see a record by Paul Whiteman’s 
Orchestra in the Columbia pile. Like no other, he can make the 
most ordinary dance tune sound as though it was something 
much better. I am looking forward to ‘‘ The King of Jazz,” 
the ‘‘ talkie ’’ upon which he is now busily engaged at Holly- 
wood. His numbers this month are Lowise and another of his 
attractive waltzes Blue Hawaii (5456). Louise has challenged 
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and is rapidly succeeding Mean to me as the best tune of the 
moment. It is given a wonderful performance here. On 
5454, we have Jan Garber’s Orchestra in Outside. It is well 
played, but not as good as the Six Jumping Jacks’ Brunswick 
record of a month or two back. On the reverse side is A love 
tale of Alsace Lorraine by Leo Reisman’s Band. Jack Payne’s 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra is getting better each month and it 
can almost lay claim to a place in the highest class of English 
bands. This is heaven on 5452, being from a most popular 
film, is likely to prove popular, whilst Haven’t I and Look in 
her eyes are cleverly played on 5451. Debroy Somers Band is 
responsible for Giggling Golliwog and the waltz My Irish 
Paradise. I heard this band described the other day as an 
excellent military band. The description is very apt. You 
have only to close your eyes and you can imagine the band- 
stand. You can almost hear the waves on the beach (5413). 


Arthur Rosebery has a very nice band at the Kit-Cat and his 
records for Parlophone are usually worth getting. I'll never 
ask for more and Do something make a nice double on R.384 
and I should also recommend Broadway Melody and You 
were meant for me, if I did not feel that everyone must have 
these tunes in some form or another by now (R.383). Those 
who like coloured bands should not miss Duke Ellington’s 
Wonder Orchestra in Doin’ the new low down and Diga, diga, 
doo on R.379, whilst Deep Night receives very fair treatment 
from Ed. Kirkeby Wallace’s Orchestra (R.380). In the August 
list of this company, Arthur Rosebery’s Band is again very 
prominent. Particularly good are their performances of 
Breakaway and Big City Blues on R.390. When summer is 
gone and the waltz I°ll always be in love with you make a good 
double on R.389. The most outstanding disc of the list, how- 
ever, is a concert arrangement of Lover come back to me by the 
Dorsey Brothers and their Orchestra. My chief criticism of 
this disc, however, is that it is evidently just too long to go on 
one side of a 12 in. record and so was placed on two sides of a 
10in. (R.391). The playing is magnificent. The Carolina 
Club Orchestra give two good renderings of Walking with 
Susie and That's you baby (R.397), but the record of Frankie 
Trumbauer in Wait till you see ‘“‘ Ma Cherie’’ has not come in 
yet (R.398). I hope to be able to deal with it in a foot-note. 


A remarkably fine record of Mean to me has been produced 
for Brunswick by Ben Bernie’s Roosevelt Orchestra. On the 
back there is the popular waltz Coquette (3977). A good hot 
double is featured on 3972, where Monk Hazel and his Beinville 
Hotel Orchestra play Jdeas and Git-wit-it, whilst The 
Clevelanders are found in pretty good form in I’m thirsty for 
kisses and hungry for love (3973). The Brunswick ‘“ Holiday ”’ 
list contains, among others, an excellent hot double by Red 
Nichols and his Five Pennies. They play Roses of Picardy 
and Allah’s Holiday and each is full of interesting ideas (3960). 
I did not care so much for Red Nichols and his Captivators 
in I’m marching home to you and I used to love her in the moon- 
light (3991). Louis Katzman and his Kittens give good 
renderings of the “‘ novelty ” fox-trots Dance of the paper dolls 
and The Toymaker’s Dream (3987), whilst Fred Hamm and his 
Collegians put up a first class show in True blue (3994). The 
reverse side of this disc is disappointing, however, there being 
far too much blare about the playing of the Eight Radio Stars. 
I cannot imagine why Ben Bernie’s record of I kiss your hand, 
Madame should only be released in August. It is very good, 
though so belated and the reverse side I’ve got a feeling I’m 
falling is most attractive (3992). ‘* King’? Solomon and his 
Miners give nice rhythmical versions of Yow’re the cream in 
my coffee and To know you is to love you (3993) and Bob Haring’s 
Band makes a success of a good slow fox-trot entitled Down 
among the sugar cane (3992). Finally, the waltz Lady Divine 
is well treated by a combination called The Thematics 
Orchestra (3996). 


When discussing the Parlophone August list, I forgot to 
mention two tangos by the Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro 
called Un Tropezon and Noche de Reyes (R.382). These are 


really beautifully played and should be added to all tango 
collections. Barnabas Von Geczy’s Orchestra plays a waltz 
The Pink Lady on R.388, which is very attractive. In the 
half-crown series of this company, mention must be made of 
the rendering of I’ll never ask for more by Will Terry’s Orchestra 
on E.6179. If you have not got this tune already, I should 
advise you to hear this one. 


Jack Hylton is again responsible for a large slice of the 
August H.M.V. list. There is a certain amount of “ holiday ”’ 
atmosphere about the tunes too. The best number by a long 
way is Down among the sugar cane with All alone in Lover's 
Lane on the back. The orchestration is worthy of praise in 
both of these (B.5646). B.5666 is of the popular sort with 
Iz Izzy azzy wozz and When I met Connie in the cornfield 
and B.5665 has quite a nice tune Empty Hours, in which the 
singing is (I’m pretty sure) by Jack Hylton himself. The 
American contingent is rather uninspiring this month. It 
makes one’s mouth water to see a Victor list of dance records 
and I always wonder why it is that so few of the obviously 
good Victors find their way here, while so many bad ones are 
always being published. This month’s Rudy Vallee which 
is Sweet Suzanne (Waltz) and The one that I love loves me 
(B.5669) could well have been left on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


Rudy Vallee again appears for Regal with “* His Collegians ”’ 
They make a very dull record of If I had you (G.9345), which 
consists mainly of a very sugary vocal chorus. Hal Swain’s 
Café Royal Band always seems to me to be one of the most 
virile organisations in existence. They attack their tunes so 
energetically. This is particularly noticeable in Ever so goosey 
(G.9363) and Jt goes like this (G.9346). Incidentally, the 
waltz Chiquita is on the reverse of this and waltzes are rather 
scarce this month. 


The Arcadians Dance Orchestra make an excellent record 
of Petticoat Lane and The dance of the paper dolls on Zono. 
5360. They also do well with The wedding of the painted doll 
and When summer is gone (Zono. 5361). The Rhythmic 
Eight are quite good in Sitting on the garden gate and I’m on 
my way south (5363), but The Arcadians have the lion’s share 
this month and score again in She’s funny that way and There’s 
a four leaf clover in my pocket (5364). It is a pity that a good 
record by Percival Mackey’s Band of Let’s do it and You've 
made a difference to me should have been ruined by some bad 
singing (Metropole 1150), but one is getting accustomed to this. 
For Homochord, Nat Star’s Orchestra makes a good double on 
D.1356, with Ragamuffin and When summer is gone, but best 
of all was a record of Let’s do it, let’s fall in love by 
The Troubadours on D.1353. Patrons of this company, who 
like Is Izzy azzy wozz will find it played for them by Eugene 
Brockman’s Orchestra on D. 1357, with the waltz My Irish 
Paradise on the reverse side. 


Imperial have produced one of their best lists this month. 
Particularly good was the playing of Deep Night by The 
Rounders (2085). The same band and Willie Creagher and his 
Orchestra make a good double of the “‘ Broadway Melody ” 
tunes (2078), whilst Sam Lanin’s Band is eminently successful 
with The wedding of the painted doll and The dance of the 
paper dolls on 2079. Good little bad little you and Outside 
also prove good material for Lanin’s band. The Piccadilly 
recording seems to be quite astonishingly good and you could 
not want a better disc of Broadway Melody and You were 
meant for me than that played by Allan Selby and his Band 
(314). One of the most successful records in the Sterno list 
is provided by Radnor’s Merrymakers, who play Ragamuffin 
and I’ll never ask for more (170) and Bert Maddison’s Band’s 
playing of Broadway Melody and Just an hour of adoration 
(168) was capital. Irish jigs are hardly modern dance music, 
but, as played by The Rhythmics, they are sure to be popular 
(166). From the little Broadcasts, I pick out two discs, which 
are well worth getting. They are 409 with Bidgood’s 
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Broadcasters in I’ll never ask for more and Huggable, kissable 
you and the same people in A precious thing called love and 
Evening Star (411). Four well-played tunes such as these are 
surely a bargain for half-a-crown ! 

The Frankie Trumbauer record has now come in. It is very 
well played and has any amount of good hot solos. The 
reverse side is Lady Divine waltz by The Carolina Club Orchestra 
(Parlo. R.398). Paul Specht’s Orchestra makes a splendid 
record of Sweet Music, with a very passable Mean to me by 


Ted Wallace and his Campus Boys on the back (Col. 5455). 
There are quite a few good records in the latest Radio list. 
Alfredo’s Band is always a good bargain at Is. 3d. and he has 
a splendid record of The wedding of the painted doll with I’m 
thirsty for kisses and hungry for love on the reverse side (1223). 
The novelty fox trots, The Toymaker’s Dream and The dance 
of the paper dolls, are featured by The Blue Jays on 1224. Of 
the records by the Plaza Band, I pick out Fashionette on 978 
and You’re the cream in my coffee on 1220. 


au 


THE PARLOPHONE SOUND TEST RECORDS. 


P.9794-5-6 price £2 2s., in album. 


folk in thanking and congratulating the Parlophone Company 

for issuing these records. We are now at a stage in the 
development of gramophone technique when definite measure- 
ments of output are essential for further advance. Thanks to 
the Gramophone Company we already have constant frequency 
records and very valuable they are to anyone who knows how 
to use them properly. But experience has shown that there 
are a number of pitfalls to be avoided, and in any case it is 
rather a long process to go through the whole series. For 
quick tests, and particularly for rough estimates by the ear 
alone, what is wanted is a record of a pure tone whose frequency 
gradually ascends or descends. The Gramophone Company 
kindly supplied us with a heterodyne note record of this kind 
a month or two ago, and we have made good use of it. Now 
the Parlophone Company puts us and the public generally 
under a debt of gratitude by issuing not only a heterodyne note 
record—a ‘“‘ gliding tone’’ they very happily call it—but also 
by combining with it another very valuable feature. The first 
side of P.9794 contains a pure gliding tone descending from 
6,000 hertz (or cycles per second) to 100 hertz. In the pamphlet 
which accompanies the record there is a scale which shows the 
pitch of the tone at different positions of the needle-point on 
the reeord determined either by the number of revolutions 
performed or by the distance from the starting groove. For 
some purposes (e.g., testing pick-ups) it might be thought to 
be of some advantage if the needle-point velocity at different 
positions could be given as well, since then correction factors 
could be worked out. But since the velocity is guaranteed 
constant within plus or minus 30 per cent., the error in assuming 
constant velocity is not much more than two transmission 
units and no sound-box or pick-up that I know can claim to 
attain anything like such an accuracy of response. The point 
is thus more of academic than practical importance. For 
testing amplifiers, in any case, it is preferable to measure the 
ratio of the output to the input rather than to trust to 
measurements of output alone. In this connection mention 
should be made of an unhappy phrase at the end of the first 
paragraph on the third page of the pamphlet. To measure 
the input to an amplifier the valve-voltmeter should, of course, 
be connected not in series with, the pick-up, but across it. 

When we want to test the acoustic output of gramophones or 
loud-speakers, either by ear or by measurement with a 
Rayleigh disc or a microphone, a pure tone record, either of this 
or of the constant frequency type, has one disadvantage which 
may give rise to serious error unless special precautions are 
taken ; standing waves may be set up in the room and the 
power output actually perceived will thus depend on the 
position of the microphone (or of the ear) in the room. One 
ingenious method of avoiding this result is to cover all the 
reflecting surfaces of the room with absorbent material and then 
mount the recording microphone on a swing. The readings in 
this case are the average for the different positions of the 
microphone in its swing. The Parlophone Company, and the 
members of the Hertz Institute who have co-operated with 


] am sure I shall be voicing the opinion of a large number of 


them in producing these records, offer another solution of the 
same problem. On the second side of P.9794 there is a 
‘gliding howling’’ tone in which the frequency, whilst 
descending the scale, varies about ten times per second by 
plus or minus 50 hertz. In this case the system of nodes and 
anodes in the room would be continually shifting so that a mean 
reading is automatically given without elaborate precautions. 
You can easily appreciate the importance of this by listening 
to the two sides of the record and noting how with the first 
side a suspicion of a “ blast’ often occurs whereas with the 
second side, once you have got accustomed to the “‘ swinger- 
like ’’ quality, no such effect is normally apparent. 

The other two records consist of howling tones about single 
frequencies (150, 300, 600, 1,200, 2,400, 4,800), the variation 
being plus or minus 50 hertz. There is also a howling tone of 
950 plus or minus 650 hertz, and one of 1800 plus or minus 
1600 hertz, so that average readings over a wider range can 
be obtained. 

It would be interesting (at any rate to the writer !) to discuss 
in some detail the various applications of these records not 
only in tuning sound-boxes and pick-ups, but also in determining 
and adjusting the acoustic characteristics of rooms. But this 
would take too long, and in any case in their admirable little 
leaflet the Parlophone Company give references to two 
German publications where detailed information may be 
obtained. I will only say here that in issuing test records of 
this kind the Parlophone Company (and, I should add, the 
Gramophone Company, for they were the pioneers) are, in 
my opinion, doing an inestimable service to the development 
of gramophone technique in particular, and of acoustic science 
in general. I only hope their enterprise will be rewarded by 
extensive sales. Every serious gramophile should at least get 
a copy of P.9794. The others are more amusing to listen to, 
but this should enable even a novice to form a fairly good aural 
judgment of the peakiness or otherwise of a reproducer whilst 
by comparison between the two sides he may be able to 
determine such interesting questions as the best position in the 
room at which to place his gramophone. P. WILSON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


After tackling the ‘‘ 1812’ Overture last year the J. H. 
Squire Celeste Octet is not daunted by a transcription of the 
slow movement from Tchaikovsky’s Symphonie Patheétique, 
which is backed by a dainty Scéne de ballet by de Beslot (Col. 
9825), and Tchaikovsky is also rifled for a Russian Fantasy 
with which the Debroy Somers Band couple the Petticoat Lane 
Kosher medley (with an excellent bit of singing) on *Col. 
9830; Classica, an arrangement by Montague Ewing of well- 
known melodies, is played with spirit but a trifle coarsely by 
Horace Sheldon and his Orchestra on Electron X.548, and so is 
Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Underworld Overture (arr. 
Myddleton) by the Hastings Municipal Orchestra under Basil 
Cameron on Decca T.101; nor is Lehariana, an arrangement 
of Lehar tunes by Geiger, played by Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra quite so alluring as it sounds (H.M.V. C.1679). 


Needless to say the Dajos Bela Orchestra is superb in a 
Carmen Selection (*Parlo. E. 10875) and the Edith Lorand 
Orchestra triumphs, as usual, in two Waldteufel waltzes, 
The Skaters and Trés Jolie (*Parlo. E.10874); the Victor 
Olof Sextet in a melancholy mood is extremely good in Foulds’ 
A Keltic Lament and the Valse Triste of Sibelius (*H.M.V. 
C.1578) and indeed, makes more of the Valse Triste than 
does the Orchestre Symphonique de l’Opera (Electron X.550), 
which in this and in Lehar’s Gold and Silver waltz, is entirely 
subservient to a tuba, bombardon or whatever it is, that prances 
portentously in the lower regions. 


Leslie Hutchinson with an orchestra plays a ‘ concert” 
‘“* Wake wp and Dream” Selection (*Parlo. E.10869) which is 
in most ways the plum of the month. 


As a matter of fact unless one was looking for faults one could 
enjoy any of the above records (12 in., 4s. 6d. each). They 
make up a good batch. 


Coming to the ten-inchers at 3s. each, both the New Margate 
Concert Orchestra, under Herbert Lodge (Electron 0.292), 
and the Hastings Municipal Orchestra, under Basil Cameron 
(Decca M.2), have elected to record the rather tiresome Slavonic 
Rhapsody, Op. 114 of Carl Friedmann; the latter also does 
Walton O’Donnell’s Pizzicato and another pizzicato Serenade 
Badine, by Gabriel-Marie (Decca M.1). Every one to his taste. 
I much prefer the Selection of Hungarian Music, by the Tzigane 
Band Kocze (*Decca M.34), just as I prefer the Hungaria 
Restaurant itself to Margate or Hastings. Debussy’s Petite 
Suite (En Bateau, Cortége, Menuet and Ballet) makes two very 
pleasant records of good light music, played by the New 
Conservatoire Concert Orchestra—what a non-committal 
name !—on Electron 0.295-6; and of the rest I fancy that 
De Groot with his trio and orchestra (H.M.V. B.3035 and 3071), 
Albert Sandler and his Orchestra in Alan Murray’s (not Rube 
Bloom’s) Soliloquy and a Gipsy Melody (Col. 5450) and Emilio 
Colombo and his Orchestra in a ‘‘ New Moon” Selection 
(Electron 0.290), will find most favour with their admirers. 


Among the half-crowners is a more robust *“* New Moon” 
Selection by the Merton Orchestra (Parlo. E.6181), and a 
‘* Wake wp and Dream” Selection by the dependable London 
Orchestra (Zono. 5349); while the Merry Devils Orchestra 
deals cheerfully with the Campbell Connelly Popular medley 
of 1929 (Regal G.9364). Of the other Zonos, all good, I 
especially recommend the Zonophone Salon Orchestra (*5357) 
in Nevin’s Mighty lak’ a rose and Haydn Wood’s Love’s garden 
of roses; The Warbler’s Serenade and The Whistler and his 
Dog done by Frank Westfield’s Orchestra with a flowery whistler 
is rather disappointing (Parlo. E.6152). 


The Hawaiian Silver String Quartet, recorded in Hawaii, 
are well worth noting in Kawaihau waltz and Honolulu march 
(*Col. 5431, 3s.). I don’t remember a better record of its class. 

Of piano records there is one by Jacques Fray and Mario 
Braggiotti (H.M.V. B.3057, 3s.) of “‘ Hold Everything”’ and 
Yow’re the cream in my coffee which is worthy of them; on 


another (*H.M.V. B.3066, 3s.) Victor Arden and Phil Ohman, 
whom I saw and heard recently on a talkie, do the trifling 
Fashionette, with on the reverse Sweet Nothings deliciously 
played by Shilkret’s Rhythm-Melodists; a third (Bruns. 
5000, 3s.) displays the virtuosity of Lee Sims in If I had you 
and, with a trumpet to help, Caressing you. 


Those who like acrobatics and imitations of canaries and 
drums on a violin will perhaps gasp in admiration for Edward 
Styx in his Violin Novelty Record (Parlo. E.6183, 2s. 6d.). 
The sentimental Giulietta Morino (violin) with orchestral 
accompaniment and ‘“‘ harmony whistling’? by Mac Gimsey 
(Zono. 5358, 2s. 6d.) should score a winner with O sole mio 
and La Paloma on these summer evenings, which are also meant 
for O star of eve and Gounod’s Ave Maria on a ’cello by André 
Levy (Parlo. E. 6185, 2s. 6d.) and for Angels guard thee (the 
Godard berceuse) and Le Cygne on a saxophone by Viard 
(Parlo. E.6184, 2s. 6d.), a survivor from the Actuelle catalogue. 


The only organ record in my heap is by Reginald Bawtree 
(Homochord D.1360 3s.) of Sullivan’s Lost Chord and 
Ketelbey’s Sanctuary of the heart; but there are many cinema 
organs being recorded and with a fine needle and infinite 
melancholy it is possible to appreciate Lew White (Bruns. 
3997, 3s.). Eddie Dunstedter (Bruns. 3950, 3s.), Quentin 
Maclean (Col. 5449, 3s.) and A. Frederic Curzon (Regal G.9344, 
2s. 6d.); but the breath of air and the rhythm that Jesse 
Crawford brings to Yow’re the cream in my coffee and Alter’s 
High hat (H.M.V. B.3056, 3s.) and even into Carolina Moon 
and A precious thing called love (B.3069) are more refreshing. 


Frank Shaw’s A Night at Coffee Dan’s (Bruns. 3968, 3s) 
was not worth importing, though it won high praise in 
America, and Dailey Parkman’s Radio Minstrels, a revival of 
the Moore and Burgess methods (Regal G.9338, 2s. 6d.) somehow 
fail to entertain ; but it was certainly worth while to make a 
record of that gem of radio duologue, Seamark’s The ’ole in 
the road (Col. 9829, 12in., 4s. 6d.), spoken by George Graves 
and Myles Clifton. Even this is not so good as I thought it 
would be, but I found that like so many things that the blind 
gramophone and radio give us it has to be listened to in the 
dark. Try it. 


There is, by the way, another notable Mabel Constanduros 
and Michael Hogan record, The Bugginses at the seaside (*Broad- 
cast 418, 8in., ls. 3d.), which must rank high in the series, 
though perhaps a little more attention to clarity would assist 
the listener. 


There are some more good things among the cheaper discs, 
Gandino and his Orchestra do gallantly in a Pagliacci Selection 
(Imp. 2083, ls. 6d.) and pleasantly in Lady Divine and Pll 
always be in love with you (2084); Fibich’s Poem and 
Mendelssohn’s On wings of song—attributed on the label to 
the arranger—played by the Sterno Light Orchestra (*Sterno 
173, 1s. 6d.) are a bargain, and more striking still at the price 
are the records in the Dominion Scottish Supplement (ls. 3d. 
each). Robert Kirk (A.148 and 149) in violin solos of Scottish 
reels and country dances, and the Pipers of the 1st Battalion 
Scots Guards in Highland Memories (A.151) and Scotia’s 
Memories (A.152) are well recorded. 


By way of guidance I have marked with an asterisk the 
records that I should pick out of my heap this month to take 
to a picnic. PEPPERING. 
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BAND RECORDS 


The Columbia Company’s recording of military bands, and 
particularly of the Grenadier Guards Band, has been disappoint- 
ing recently, and the last few records issued have been definitely 
poorer than some issued nine or twelve months ago. Their 
recording of orchestras in public halls has improved noticeably 
and quickly, and I am at a loss to understand why, during 
the same period, the recording of military bands in public 
halls should have deteriorated but the fact unfortunately 
remains. The new record of Bishop’s Lo! here the gentle 
lark arranged as a duet for flute and clarinet by Charles Godfrey 
and La Benediction des Poignards (9882) is on a par with most 
of the recent issues by the Grenadier Guards Band. Splendid 
playing is marred by mediocre recording. The microphone 
is too far from the band, which makes the whole effect too 
distant and makes the trombones sound as if they belonged to 
another band round the corner, and the reverberation due to 
the acoustic properties of the hall in which the record is made 
makes the loud passages muddy and indistinct. This is a 
great pity for Bishop’s famous song is arranged for its new 
medium very skillfully and the military band version of the 
scene from Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots in which the priests 
give their blessing to the swords of St. Bris and the other 
nobles and to the bloody purpose for which they are to be used 
on St. Bartholomew’s Eve is always impressive when played 
by a good band. 


Creatore’s Band can always be relied on for a good 
performance and are always well recorded. Their selection 
from Il Trovatore (H.M.V. C.1666) is no exception to the rule 
though it is not quite up to their highest standard. The 
arrangement is rather ‘‘dark-coloured’’ but the selection 
played is more enterprising and less hackneyed than is usually 
the case. 


The first Decca record I have received is made by a Military 
Band conducted by Julian Clifford and contains abbreviated 
versions of the Dance of the hours and Light Cavalry overture 
(M.25). The band is very competent and the recording is 
good without being superlatively so. The conductor gives 
quite a lively performance of the overture but the dainty 
dance from La Gioconda is very dull. It is not the most 
suitable of music for military band purposes but I expected 
something much better from Mr. Clifford. My chief complaint 
however, is the old bogie of excessive “ cutting.” It is quite 
impossible to do justice to either piece on one side of a 10 in. 
record. 


Sousa’s Liberty Bell and El Capitan marches are played with 
plenty of verve and brio by the National Military Band on 
Zonophone No. 5366, but why limit the percussion department 
to a cymbal and drumstick in these enlightened days of 
electrical recording ? Some drums would be a great improve- 
ment. The concertina effect noticeable in many of this band’s 
records is still present, though in a comparatively slight degree. 


Jack Macintosh, who used to play, and so far as I know 
still does, with the Harton Colliery Band has now joined the 
ranks of cornet soloists, and what a magnificent player he is! 
That being so, I wish he would let us take his ability more for 
granted and play something more musical and less fireworky 


than Facilita and Silver Shower (Regal G.9335) with their 
variations and other excrescences on simple (and very ordinary) 
melodies. 


The Homochord Military Band make a good record of the 
Bells of St. Malo and Jarnefeldt’s Praeludium (Homochord 
D.1359), and if the virtues of this band are mainly negative, 
they none the less exist and are to be admired. 


I find all the Sterno records made by the Imperial Military 
Band rather “flat.” By this I do not mean to imply any 
defect in intonation, though the band is not blameless in this 
respect at times, but that they lack stereoscopic effect. Their 
new record of Les Sirénes and The Skaters waltzes, both by 
Waldteufel (No. 172), suffers in this respect but is nevertheless 
good value for one-and-sixpence. 


A new band is introduced to English ears by the Brunswick 
Company in the shape of the United States Military Academy 
Band. This is an excellent organisation with a bright and 
crisp style of playing but I should prefer a trifle more “ bass.”’ 
Of their two records I prefer that containing the Official 
West Point March and the selection of West Point Football Songs 
(3986). I believe the Academy is situated at West Point and 
that the term ‘‘ West Point” is as significant to Americans 
as ‘‘ Sandhurst ’”’ is to Englishmen. If this is so then there is 
no need to look further for the almost fanatical fervour put 
into the playing in this record. It is an excellent record in 
every way and its companion, which contains Under the 
Double Eagle and Repasz marches, does not lag far behind 
(3895). 


The latest Broadcast ‘“‘ Twelve” is a double-sided version 
of Zampa Overture (5085) played by the Life Guards Band. 
This is on a par with the previous issues which means to say 
that it is a good two-shillingsworth. 


The first army band to take advantage of the permission to 
adopt the lower pitch, as in most other things, is the Grenadier 
Guards Band, and having heard them with their new instru- 
ments (which by the way have cost about £1,000), I am able 
to say definitely that, so far as I can judge, the fear that the 
lowering of the pitch might reduce the carrying power and rob 
bands of some of their brilliance was entirely groundless. 
Captain Miller, their popular and energetic Director of Music, 
is, and always was, of this opinion and he holds that the 
most common cause of lack of brilliance and carrying power is 
faulty intonation, with which opinion I heartily agree. I only 
wish all bands would take the same trouble to ensure intonation 
as near perfect as possible as do the Grenadier Guards Band. 


W.A. C. 
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SOME HANDEL RECORDS. 


By A. G. PRAEGER. 


a month of each other, Handel being the senior and 

outliving Bach by nearly nine years. Both of them were 
organists, both were prolific composers, and in later life both 
were afflicted with blindness. These coincidences would 
appear to exhaust the points of similarity in the lives of these 
two musical giants, who, although stationed a comparatively 
short distance apart, never met. 

Bach came of a long line of musicians and composers which 
has been traced back to (about) 1561. 

In Handel’s case there is no evidence of any hereditary taste 
or aptitude for music. His father was a barber-surgeon, who 
regarded music as a degrading pursuit or, at best, an idle 
amusement. Handel, therefore, must be esteemed a spontaneous 
genius. Certain it is that he was a prodigy, for at the early 
age of seven years he was a brilliant performer on the harpsi- 
chord and organ. 

Schumann said of Bach, ‘‘ Music owes almost as great a 
debt to him as a religion owes to its founder,” and he might 
have included Handel in this eulogy without in anyway 
lessening its application to Bach, for although Handel’s influence 
on his successors has not been so widely felt as that of Bach, 
he has contributed in full measure to the world’s store of 
music-treasure. 

Bach devoted the whole of his life to the service of the 
Church. Handel, after a period spent as assistant organist 
of Halle Cathedral, drifted into the theatre, first as a violinist 
in the orchestra at the Hamburg opera-house, and afterwards 
as clavecinist-conductor, directing the performances from the 
harpsichord as was the custom of that time. He eventually 
went to Italy where he produced his first Italian opera, returning 
to Germany as Capellmeister to the Elector of Hanover (after- 
wards George I of England). 

He first visited England in 1710 and finally returned to 
London in 1718, adopting it as his home and becoming 
naturalised in due course. After first enjoying wealth and 
then experiencing financial ruin as a result of dabbling in opera 
management on his own account, he abandoned opera for 
oratorio in which he found his real métier. 

In those days of limited facilities for journeying he was 
doubtless regarded as a much-travelled man, and certain it is 
that his changes of environment contributed to his versatility. 
His visit to Italy left a mark on his style which was never 
obliterated, evidences of which are to be found in many of the 
arias in his oratorios, which are strongly impregnated with 
the essence of the Italian operas of his day. 

Handel, in his best moments, thrills one by his dramatic 
force, dynamic contrasts and faculty for word-painting, all 
of which are exemplified to a greater or lesser extent in that 
series of English oratorios which have rendered him immortal 
amongst musicians. Unfortunately, many of these are 
scarcely known, even by name, to the present generation, 
although each of them contains gems of melody and master- 
pieces of contrapuntal invention, often interspersed, it must 
be admitted, with an obvious amount of “ padding.” 

As in the case of Bach, judging from the catalogues of the 
various recording companies, the demand for Handel records 
does not appear to be very great. Of those obtainable many are 
duplications and transcriptions. Thus, you can exercise a 
choice of about twenty-five different renderings or arrange- 
ments of the celebrated Largo, which is, I should imagine, the 
most popular tune ever written. 

But think of it ! twenty-five records of the Largo and not 
one of that mighty chain of double-choruses from Israel in 


He mone and Bach were born in the same year, within 


Egypt, which are amongst the grandest and most stirring of 
all music written for chorus at any period in the history of 
music. This is in no sense a gibe at the record manufacturers, 
who are not primarily philanthropic institutions. It is not 
theirs to create the demand as well as satisfy it, and when the 
call becomes apparent, they as astute men of business may be 
relied upon to meet it. The opportunities for hearing any of 
Handel’s oratorios—excepting The Messiah—are very limited 
in these days. There is, or was, a Handel Society in existence, 
whose raison d’étre is to keep his memory green. At the last 
of its performances which I attended, some six years ago, the 
programme consisted of a very mutilated version of Dvorak’s 
The Spectre’s Bride and an orchestral suite by one of the most 
ultra-modern of our English composers ! This is hardly 
calculated to promote a knowledge of or a desire for the works 
of a master who does not deserve such relegation to the limbo 
of the past. 


Handel’s versatility was great, but it is as a choral writer 
that he excelled. His power of expression through the medium 
of a chorus was limitless and he was able to play upon the whole 
gamut of human emotions by this means. I venture to think 
that for sublimity of expression the Coda to the Chorus “ All 
we like sheep have gone astray ”’ to which the words “‘ and the 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all’ are set, is without 
parallel in music inspired by words and designed to intensify 
their portent. One other instance of Handel’s wonderful 
aptitude for word-painting may be recalled; the Choral 
Recitative in Israel—‘‘ He sent a thick darkness ’—in which the 
music vividly portrays the miraculous which mere words but 
feebly suggest. But that Handel was not dependent upon 
words as an inspiration for some of his greatest music is shown 
by the final chorus of The Messiah in which, on the single word 
‘** Amen ”’ he has constructed a Fugue which is unsurpassed for 
ingenuity, beauty, breadth and vigour. “In choirs and 
places where they sing” The Messiah, this number generally 
forms the accompaniment to an undignified scramble for hats. 
and coats, and a procession to the exits. As this is not 
conducive to a fair hearing, I propose to give it the first place 
in the records which I have selected from those available. 


Amen Chorus (The Messiah) (H.M.V. D.1135, 6s. 6d.).— 
This was recorded during an actual performance by the Royal 
Choral Society, and it may be said at once that it is really very 
fine. The tone quality is beautiful and refined, and it is pleas- 
ing to note that some errors which for years marred the 
performance of this number at the Albert Hall have been 
eliminated under the watchful direction of Dr. Sargent, who 
bids fair to make this—what it might have been—the finest 
chorus in the world. The material has always been available, 
and with competent and painstaking leadership there is no 
apparent reason why its performances should not attain the 
highest standard of excellence, notwithstanding the acoustic 
difficulties of the Albert Hall. The recording is excellent 
and but for a slight anticipation of the beat by the basses at 
the opening which weakens the attack, giving us A-A-A-men 
instead of A-men, and a similar anticipation by a single tenor 
three bars from the end, the choral part of the record is as 
good as could be desired. There might have been greater 
unanimity amongst the first violins in their solo statement of 
the subject at the close of the first choral period, but these 
things are as nothing compared with the general excellence of 
the record. On the reverse is the first chorus “‘ And the glory 
of the Lord,’’ recorded at the same performance as the above. 
This also is very fine, but it would be difficult to follow all the 
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words without a good knowledge of the text or a copy in front 
of one. This is no doubt due in large measure to the peculiar 
acoustic properties of the Albert Hall and will probably be 
unnoticed by the many who are familiar with the words. 


Lift up your heads and Worthy is the Lamb (H.M.V. D.1057, 
6s. 6d.)—These also were recorded during an actual 
performance by the Royal Choral Society. Whilst quite good 
these are not of such superlative excellence as the two records 
previously mentioned. The speed at which Lift wp your 
heads was taken does not enhance the dignity of the words, 
and in many cases leads to an omission of the dots after notes 
which robs some of the passages of their vitality. It is perhaps 
necessary to say that these records were made before Dr. 
Sargent assumed the control of the R.C.S. 


Overture in D minor, arranged by Elgar and played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Albert 
Coates (H.M.V. 1527, 6s. 6d.). This is a magnificent record. 
Oddly enough it is used to fill up a blank on the reverse of the 
fifth record of Strauss’s Death and Transfiguration. I do not 
know what our purist friends will say to this arrangement, but 
I will hazard the opinion that the achievement in this case fully 
justifies the means, bearing in mind that it has always been the 
case that one man may steal a horse whilst another is not even 
permitted to look over the hedge. Sir Edward Elgar’s skilful 
redressing of the Handel figure in all the glory of modern 
orchestration has given it a new lease of life, and I cannot 
imagine that any enthusiastic gramophonist will be content to 
pass it by. The playing is very fine, and is equalled by the 
recording. This was evidently the opinion of someone presént 
on the occasion of making the record who ejaculates “‘ Good,” 
before the light was switched off! 


Of the purely instrumental music, the Sonata in A for violin 
with piano accompaniment, played by Isolde Menges with 
Eileen Beattie (H.M.V. D.1371, 6s. 6d.), will bring undoubted 
pleasure to those who appreciate the violin most when employed 
on broad, singing phrases most suited to its genus. The tone 
of both instruments is well reproduced, but I have found 
that the most satisfactory result is obtained through the 
medium of a loud Burmese needle. 


The second Organ Concerto in B flat, played by Dr. E. 
Bullock on the organ in Westminster Abbey, with the accom- 
paniment of a string orchestra (H.M.V. B.2890-1, 3s. each), 
makes a very interesting record. Apart from the merits of 
the music and the performance, it is a distinct novelty to hear 
an organ concerto in these days, and the combination of the 
organ with a string orchestra is a happy one. I was much 
amused to read somewhere a well-deserved appreciation of 
of this record in which the writer commented upon the per- 
former’s happy imitation of strings, evidently overlooking 
the fact that a string band was actually employed. I think 
Dr. Bullock will agree that it is beyond the means of any 
organist, no matter how skilful, to make his instrument sound 
like a string band. The organ can be made to imitate many 
of the wind instruments so truthfully that even an expert 
ear may be misled, but although organ-voicers can get very 
close to string-tone on individual notes, they cannot yet give 
us the illusion of successive notes played by a bow. 


As a matter of fact, the organ registration in this record is, 
to me, the least admirable part. The continual use of a 
two-ft. stop in the episodes for organ solo, whilst of great 
assistance from the recording point of view, becomes wearisome 
to the listener, suggesting as it does the steam roundabout 
organ with its perpetual piccolo and bass trombone effects. 


On the reverse of the second disc is recorded a movement 
from the Water-Music Suite, arranged for the organ, and played 
in the Abbey by Dr. Bullock. This is bright and full of cheer, 
and gives a chance to the sonorous reeds of the Abbey organ. 


The Harmonious Blacksmith, as the air and variations from 
the fifth Harpsichord Suite is popularly known, has been 


recorded in its original form by Wanda Landowska—a dis- 
tinguished performer on the harpischord (H.M.V. D.B.860, 
6s.). H.M.V. have other recordings of this favourite item, 
notably one by Cortot on the piano, but I have selected this 
as one does not have many opportunities of hearing the harpsi- 
chord, and such mastery of the instrument as Mme. Landowska 
displays is too good to miss. In order to compress this item 
on to a 10 in. disc certain repeats are omitted, and there are 
one or two variations from the text of the editions generally 
circulating in this country. I would advise all who are 
interested to procure and compare the Cortot record (H.M.V. 
D.B.1145, 8s. 6d.) with that of Mme. Landowska. Cortot’s 
playing is clear and crisp, but I do not care for the tone of 
his piano as reproduced. 

Amongst the vocal records issued by H.M.V. that of Walter 
Widdop singing the Recitative and Aria from Jephtha, Deeper 
and deeper still and Waft her, angels, through the skies, is sure 
to be welcomed, as this is a favourite Handel item. No self- 
respecting tenor would omit it from his repertoire. Widdop 
infuses his singing with the necessary emotion in the Recitative, 
and apart from a tendency to sit down on the top notes when- 
ever they afford an opportunity of doing so (is there a tenor 
or soprano who can resist this temptation?) he sings this 
without blemish. His diction is very fine—every word is 
neatly finished. The quality of the voice is well reproduced, 
and the result is a pleasure-giving record. 

In contrast to this is Radford’s singing of the love-song of 
the monster, Polyphemus, in Acis and Galatea—O ruddier 
than the cherry (H.M.V. D.1369, 6s. 6d.) Here Handel indulged 
his sense of humour which is admirably brought out by the 
vocalist. The piccolo obbligato which heightens the intentional 
absurdity of this rhapsody is very well played by an unnamed 
performer, and has recorded exceptionally well. In the 
recapitulation there is an abbreviation, but this has been so 
skilfully managed that there is no sense of anything being 
missed. A word must be added in praise of Radford’s declama- 
tion and diction. His certainty of intonation is a demonstra- 
tion many singers would profit by. 

Another recording of the same item by Peter Dawson 
(H.M.V. C.1500, 4s. 6d.) is good, but the accompaniment is 
not played with the finish observable in the Radford record. 
Dawson alters the final cadence to show the extensive range 
of his fine voice, ending on the top G. So much liberty is 
taken by singers in the matter of introducing top notes that one 
almost expects it as a matter of course, but I do like to hear a 
singer who can resist the temptation and stick to the composer’s 
text. 


On the reverse of this record is a fine rendering of Honour 
and arms, from Samson. Dawson’s diction is, as usual, 
excellent, but I wish he would not endeavour to make the 
word “ victory ’’ rhyme with “‘ to thee.’’ There is an omission 
of four bars of interlude at the end of the second part of the 
air before the recapitulation, and a cut of eight bars at the 
end where the singer again alters the cadence, sailing away 
to the top F and incidentally introducing some bald consecu- 
tive octaves with the bass which Handel would not have 
been guilty of writing. 

No selection of Handel records which did not contain an 
example of the Largo would be possible. Out of the many 
available I have chosen that by Maartje Offers, the Dutch 
contralto, singing to the accompaniment of organ, ’cello and 
harp—a most effective combination (H.M.V. D.A.816, 6s.). 
The voice is of glorious quality, and the diction superb. 
Although this tune is hackneyed to a superlative degree, such 
a performance as is here recorded can never become stale. 

Another favourite air is Lascia ch’io pianga, from Rinaldo, 
and as sung by Maria Olezewska, to the accompaniment of 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, will remain a joy for ever 
(H.M.V. D.1465, 6s. 6d.). 


For my final selection from the H.M.V. list I have chosen 
Where’er you walk, the delightful aria from Semele. This is 
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usually sung by a tenor, but I have picked out the recording 
in English by E. De Gogorza, the Spanish baritone of the 
New York Opera (H.M.V. D.B.628, 8s. 6d.). Although an old- 
style record it is an exceptionally fine example, and Signor 
Gogorza’s superb voice, finished method, and perfection of 
diction are well reproduced. This record, made by a foreigner 
be it noted, is a lesson in English enunciation and a demon- 
stration of the musical fitness of the English language for vocal 
music. Qn only one word does the singer betray that English 
is not his native tongue. 


The Columbia catalogue, whilst it does not contain so many 
different examples of Handel, has some which do not appear 
in the H.M.V. or any other list. There is also a good selection 
of choruses from The Messiah recorded from the performances of 
the Handel Festival Choir, the Sheffield Choir, and other well- 
known choirs. There is also a complete recording of The 
Messiah under the conductorship of Sir Thomas Beecham. 
These records, as examples of modern recording, are excellent. 
This is the ‘‘ Messiah-up-to-date’’ version, which was much 
belauded in some quarters at the time of its performance as 
being a departure from tradition. It is that, and the chief 
feature in the performance appears to me to be effecting of 
a considerable saving of time in getting through the work. 
Music generally bears on its face characteristics which enable 
a@ person with musical training and endowed with instinct 
to determine pretty accurately the pace at which it should be 
performed, even though the composer may have been negligent 
in providing explicit instructions. There is a certain amount 
of latitude possible without seriously compromising the effect 
of the music, but there are limits, which, if exceeded in either 
direction, provide a reductio ad absurdum. I feel that this is 
the sum of the eminent conductor’s achievement on this occa- 
sion, and the impression of levity and an utter disregard, not 
only for the subject-matter of the text, but also of the music 
with which Handel has clothed it, as displayed in the very 
excessive speed of some of the numbers, affects me very 
unpleasantly and will, I imagine, be extremely distasteful to 
all old-style Handelians. 


A choral record I cannot refrain from including is that of 
the Nonconformist Choir Union Festival at the Crystal Palace 
under the direction of Frank Idle. 

Hallelujah, Amen is the final chorus in Judas Maccabeus 
(Columbia 9118, 4s. 6d.), and was here performed by a mammoth 
body of 2,600 odd voices. I was very much impressed when I 
heard this huge choir sing some years ago. So well controlled 
were they that but for the volume of sound it was hard to 
realise that so many performers were taking part. All who 
have interest in the one department of our national music 
in which we have hitherto led the world—viz., choral singing— 
should procure this record. It bears testimony to what has 
been accomplished by some of our great choral conductors 
with material which has not always been too promising. The 
outburst of applause with which the record ends will find 
an echo in the hearts of those who appreciate first-rate choral 
singing. 

Let the bright Seraphim (Samson), sung by Miss Bella 
Bailey, with orchestral and trumpet obbligato by Mr. Ernest 
Hall, is a delightful record (Columbia 9670, 4s. 6d.). Miss 
Bailey maintains the best traditions of the great Handelian 
sopranos. To a voice of beautiful, sympathetic timbre and 
perfect equality of scale she adds broad phrasing and excellent 


diction. Her intonation is absolutely just. Would that some 
of the much-boomed foreign sopranos would take a lesson 
from her in this attribute! This record will be a sheer delight 
to those who can differentiate between the true vocal artist 
and the popular, showy singer. The trumpet obbligato is 
played with that skill, taste and unfaltering exactitude to 
which Mr. Ernest Hall has accustomed us. It only remains 
to add that the orchestral accompaniment and the recording 
are all that the most fastidious critic could desire. 


A good companion to this will be found in O had I Jubal’s 
Lyre ( Joshua), sung by the same artist, with orchestral accom- 
paniment (Columbia 9697, 4s. 6d.). Miss Bailey’s fresh voice 
is admirably suited to this joyous aria, and a very pleasing 
performance results. On the reverse of this will be found the 
aria from Theodora, Angels ever bright and fair. The label 
describes this as ‘“‘ Recit. and Aria.’’ Unfortunately the recita- 
tive is omitted, and the aria becomes somewhat pointless in 
consequence. It is a great pity the recording companies do 
not pay more attention to correctness in the information 
vouchsafed in their labels and literature. There have been 
several instances lately of most grotesque errors which are 
misleading to the uninformed and irritating to those in the 
know. It is a matter of importance, seeing that the gramophone 
is now regarded as an educational factor, and should be looked 
into without further delay. Attention has been called to this 
unreliability by writers in the past, apparently without effect. 
and it constitutes a cause for reproach which could easily be 
eliminated. 

To those who love the violoncello best when it is employed 
in the manner best suited to its genus, i.e., as a melodic instru- 
ment, I would commend the two records of Largo (Columbia 
L.2128 and L.2046, 6s. 6d. each), made respectively by W. H. 
Squire and Gaspar Cassado, both with piano accompaniment. 
I do not care very much for the arrangement played by either 
of these master ’cellists, but each of them produces so glorious 
a tone—which is beautifully recorded—that one becomes 
oblivious to all else in the intoxication of sweet sound. 

There are a few—very few—Handel records in the Parlo- 
phone catalogue, but mention must be made of the Sonata in 
C for viola de gamba and harpsichord, played by Paul Grimmer 
and Anna Linde (Parlophone E.10582-3, 4s. 6d. each). I 
expect the second movement of this sonata— Adagio—which 
forms the second record, will prove the most popular, but it is 
all good music. The two old-world instruments blend very 
effectively, and there is a sense of tranquillity which is most 
enjoyable in the tumult of sound to which our ears have become 
accustomed. Playing and recording are excellent. 

A very meritorious effort to popularise chamber music 
made by the Regal Company in the issue of the Sonata in G 
for two ’cellos, with pianoforte accompaniment, on two 10 in. 
records at the very moderate price of 2s. 6d. each, deserves 
the widest recognition and support (Regal G.9203-4). This is 
excellently played by Kathleen Jacobs and Peers Coetmore, 
two artists who are new to me, but to whose further recordings 
I shall look forward with interest. The recording is as good as 
anything ofits kind I haveheard. The pianist is not mentioned, 
which is rather hard lines, seeing that he (or she) contributes 
in no small measure to the excellence of the ensemble, and 
succeeds in making the piano sound like a piano. May the 
Regal Company furnish us with many more such splendid 
examples of recorded music of a type which is too good to be 
allowed to sink in oblivion. A. C. PRAEGER. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Slacks Season 


This is the time of year when everyone gets into mental 
slacks and thinks that he deserves a little relaxation, and can 
afford to buy records and other things to please his family and 
neighbours as well as himself. The holiday mood is the 
gramophone dealer’s opportunity, but he must stick to his 
working clothes if he is to benefit by it. Who does not know 
the sleepy fly-blown atmosphere of the average seaside 
gramophone shop in August, when the wanted records are 
all out of stock, and the factories are closed for a fortnight ? 

There is, or should be, no slack season in the gramophone 
trade ; the menu-arrangers cater for every season and every 
taste, and the public palate can be tickled by the judicious 
salesman at the most improbable times. 


Winter 


The number of overseas readers, however, who have sent in 
Questionnaires, emphasising, in most cases, their complete 
dependence upon THE GRAMOPHONE for sensible advice and 
news, reminds us that we must not relapse into an entirely 
holiday mood because the sun is due to be shining on England. 
Many people will be sitting over a 
fire to read the August GRAMOPHONE. 


National Gramophonic Society 


Readers who live within reach of 
Brighton or Bradford are particu- 
larly requested to write to the 
Secretary of the N.G.S for a cata- 
logue of the Society’s issues, and, 
having read it to go to their local 
centres and sample the records. 
These two “centres” are in danger 
of being closed for want of support, 
but in fact none of the centres has 
attracted anything like the number of music-lovers that 
were expected when it was started last year. ‘‘ The fewer the 
higher ’’’ may be an excellent motto for the Society; but by 
this time there must be a vast number of readers who would 
find the records exactly suited to this stage of their musical 
pilgrimage if they took the opportunity of trying them. 


Carmen 


The performance of Carmen with the Columbia records and 
Mr. Cyril Storey’s model theatre at the last meeting of the 
Society in the basement at Murdoch’s, received an astonish- 
ingly ‘‘good press’ all over the country; reporters and 
photographers seized upon it as their legitimate prey. If 
another opera is not ready for the next meeting there will be 
an anti-climax. 


Szigeti 


Josef Szigeti sends us his greetings from Paris, and a cutting, 
apparently from the Musical Courier, about the elaborately 
dressed lady who went into the local Imhof’s and said to a 
‘young woman clerk ”’ : 

‘*T would like to get a record of an Impromptu by Schubert. 
Have you any?” 

CLERK: “ Yes, Madam, we have a beautiful one, played by 
Paderewski.”’ 

Lapy (indignantly): ‘* But, my dear young lady, I don’t 
want one played by Paderewski, I want it played by 
Schubert !” 





J. H. SQUIRE'S RUSSIAN BALLET. 


The Phonograph 


If we are ever distressed by the arrival of a heap of twenty 
or thirty new records for review just as we are going to press, 
we find it refreshing to recall an article in the Boston Post 
about our opposite number in America, Mr. Axel B. Johnson, 
the Editor of The Phonograph. It appears that for eight or 
nine hours on every day of the month he and his reviewing 
staff of eight musicians sit listening critically to the ** 2,000 
or so records that come each month to the house at 47, 
Hampstead Row.’ There are 28,000 records in his library, 
excluding jazz and dance records; and “we receive 300 
records a day at the first of the month.”’ 


Gracie Fields 


The London headquarters of the Gramophone Co. in Oxford 
Street made a big window display of the portrait of Miss 
Gracie Fields, with the July number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
below it, open at ‘‘ While I remember.’ Meanwhile Miss 
Fields continues her triumph in ‘‘ The Show’s the Thing,” at 
the Victoria Palace, and everyone who sees her after reading 
the story of her life, which we had the pleasure of publishing, 
will love the artist all the more for 
the humour and candour of her auto- 
biography. It is typical of her that 
her opening song in the revue is 
Laugh, Clown, Laugh, with its im- 
memorial theme seriously treated ; 
typical of her, too, that she trans- 
fixes Sonny Boy with a shaft of 
ridicule that kills it instantly. But 
the whole revue is one of the most 
cheering and spontaneously clever 
entertainments in London. 


Blurb 


The following quotations from a 
recent bulletin are sent by a Walworth reader :— 


(i) ‘* Sonny Boy, which has been subjected to such indig- 
nities and mutilations at the hands of so many inferior 
singers, has found its saviour in Gracie Fields.”’ 
‘* McCormack, John (tenor). Sonny Boy.... 


23 


(i1) 
The Coliseum 


The installation of Movietone and Vitaphone apparatus and 
the innovation of three ‘“‘ houses’ a day at the Coliseum have 
made the programme a very strong competitor in price and 
quality against any other talkie cinema or variety entertain- 
ment in London. The De Groot Trio and Edna Thomas were 
in the bill during the first week, as well as many unrecorded 
turns ; and a curiously ineffective experiment of combining the 
Coliseum Orchestra and the H.M.V. Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra record in a performance of the Rienzi Overture must 
have worried Mr. George Saker not a little. 


Concerts 

Indoor music has dwindled during the fine weather. The 
Armstad Sisters had a good audience for their programme of 
old music at the olian Hall, on July 2nd, and there were at 
least two pieces—the Pergolesi duet, Quando corpus morietur, 
and the Bach air, with obbligato of two flutes, Schlafe kénnen 
sicher weiden—which ought to be recorded without delay. 
On another evening Samuel Dushkin and Beveridge Webster 
played Mozart’s Violin Sonata in B flat, No. 15, so brilliantly 
that it is to be hoped it was heard by the H.M.YV. recording 
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people ; and it is good news that these brilliant young men 
are coming over from Paris again in the autumn to play 
modern sonatas to us. Marguerite D’Alvarez has been in 
London most of the month, throwing the spell of her song 
over everyone that has had the luck to hear her in the houses 
of friends. 


Sheet Music 


The article in the Music Bulletin, for June, by Mr. Hubert 
J. Foss, the head of the music department of the Oxford 
University Press, is not likely to go unchallenged. In dis- 
cussing the sale of sheet music he belabours the gramophone 
recording companies on the score of pusillanimity, and rather 
ungenerously gives a passing kick to the N.G.S. ‘“‘ No com- 
pany gives out a new work because of the work—not even 
the National Gramophonie Society. No talking-machine has 
ever made a new composer.”’ 


Meanwhile, the Catalogue of Oxford Music and Books on 
Music, published in May, by the Oxford Press (and obtainable 
post free) is a substantial basis for Mr. Foss’s conclusions. It 
is well worth getting. 


These Charming Readers 


As a pleasant foot-note to the little ‘‘ Schumann’s Orches- 
tration’? controversy we acknowledge a very gratifying 
letter from the original challenger, Mr. A. James, in praise of 
our editorial ‘fairness.’ We hope it was justified. We 
cannot refrain from a quotation from a letter written by a 
valued overseas reader and gramophone critic :—‘‘I doubt 
whether even fifty per cent. of your readers realise what a 
treasure K.K. is to the gramophone public. His reviews are 
always a model of sanity and sympathetic understanding and 
thorough scholarship—and only a musician and a reviewer 
can tell the tremendous pains he takes over his reviews. One 
naturally doesn’t always agree with him... . but that 
doesn’t in the least detract from one’s liking for so sound and 
honest a critic as K.K.” 


Misprints 

Three unfortunate misprints have misled overseas readers, 
and we hasten to shut the stable door. The number of the 
Cuarteto Aguilar record (March, p. 441) is H.M.V. D1548 
(not 1528): the price of the Fanny Davies records of the 
Schumann Piano Concerto (March, p. 443) is 18s. (not 16s.), 
and of the last Landowska record (June, p. 21) is 6s. (not 5s.). 
A curious slip occurred in a Book Review (June, p. 33) where 
Mr. Edwin Evans was associated with ‘“‘ The Diapason” 
instead of ‘‘The Dominant,’ the admirable green-covered 
monthly which he edits for the Oxford University Press. 


The Gramophone Voice 


Columbia competitions to discover new talent in the pro- 
vinces have been so well attended and have proved so success- 
ful (producing, to take two contrasting instances, Robert 
Poole, the baritone, and P.C. Hopkinson, the mouth-organist) 
that a copy of a play bill sent to us strikes a jarring note. 
Another company which makes gramophones, but not, so far 
as we know, records, announces competitions nightly in the 
search for the best gramophone voices, presents free gramo- 
phones at each House, and declares that it has ‘ £1,000 a 
year contract for suitable voices.’’ The heading to this turn 
is ‘‘ Unique and Novel Attraction,” the slogan “‘ Hear your 
own voice on your own Gramophone.” 


No one could maintain that the Columbia ‘‘ Gramophone 
Talents Contests’ are sacrosanct, but the legal aspect is of no 
consequence. It is simply a question of commercial bad taste, 
from which the gramophone industry has been noticeably free 
in the past. 


Coming of Age 


The Gramophone Company invited the Press down to Hayes 
to celebrate the twenty-first anniversary of the first pressing of 
H.M.V. records, and as usual did the thing in lavish style. No 
one who has not seen over the factory can really appreciate the 
intrinsic value of the finished H.M.V. gramophone or record, 
and no one who did not see the factory twenty years ago can 
appreciate the ceaseless and unwavering progress that lies 
behind the H.M.V. product of to-day. ) 


The Dome for the Edison Bell 


The annual outing of the Edison Bell staff from London and 
Huntingdon was to Brighton this year, and a long, hot Saturday, 
with an Edibel luncheon in the Dome, was spent enthusiasti- 
cally in famous surroundings. The Edison Bell people are a 
very happy family, and one of the typical touches of the pro- 
ceedings was the announcement that the Directors were bearing 
all the expenses of the outing, to the fund for which all those 
present had been contributing out of their pay. 


Gramo-Electric Amplifier No. 2 


The article giving the circuit diagram of our Expert 
Committee’s No. 2 amplifier modified so as to take Mazda B.12 
or Mullard DO.20 valves in the output stage with 425 volts on 
the plates is unavoidably squeezed out of this number, but any 
reader who is anxiously waiting for it can obtain a copy by 
sending a stamped and addressed envelope to the Technical 
Adviser at our London Office. 








ROPE 


Sound-Boxes now 12/6 each 





In the Meltrope Boxes 2 and 3 you have in- 

struments of precision, designed to reproduce 

accurately the full range of sound audible with 
the human ear. 


Manufactured by Amplifiers, Ltd., of Walthamstow, E.17 
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It is not usual to thank anyone for press tickets, and we 
hesitate to ask for them in the case of musical comedies, revues, 
and the like, where the management is only indirectly con- 
cerned in our reviewers’ opportunities for judging records 
fairly. But some managements do recognise the need for 
these opportunities, and this month have allowed our reviewers 
to see and hear the Co-optimists at the Vaudeville, ‘‘ Hold 
Everything ”’ at the Palace, ‘‘ The New Moon” at Drury Lane 
and ‘‘ Bitter Sweet’ at his Majesty’s. We venture to thank 
them for this courtesy. 


Home Recording 


‘‘Do you know that you can have your voiced tested before 
a standard broadcasting microphone ; recorded on dise and 
reproduced for analysis and correction at Studio 838, Carnegie 
Hall, New York ; only studios in the world completely equipped 
and specializing in tone production for radio work..... ” We 
quote from an advertisement in the Musical Courier, June 15th ; 
and, on July 6th, “‘To Music Teachers—Record the Progress 
of your pupils—voice, piano, violin, ’cello, etc.,—on a Personal 
Phonograph Record—Only one dollar each—Dorothy Caruso 
Recording Studio, 143, East 62nd Street, New York..... te 


Thus in New York. In London, so far as we know, no enter- 
prise of this sort exists. There are great obstacles to putting 
such a public recording studio on a commercial basis. But it 
is badly needed. In Vienna the recording of the voice at 


about five shillings a time has become a fashionable craze. 


The International String Quartet 


The announcement of the breaking up of this international 
ensemble is a matter which those who know the circum- 
stances best are least likely to discuss publicly. M. André 
Mangeot has done much fine work for British music while he 
has lived among us, his untiring service to the National Gramo- 
phonic Society being only typical of his activities ; and since he 
built up the Musie Society itself, and the Music Society String 
Quartet that was later named the International String Quartet, 
his friends and admirers have no doubt about the eventual 
quality of the ensemble which he has started to re-build. The 
programme which the International String Quartet will broad- 
cast on August 4th will enable us to judge how the process of 
welding four players to one purpose is shaping. 


J. H. Squire 

The J. H. Squire Celeste Octet has its devotees all over the 
world, and has conferred an incalculable boon upon those 
devotees by leading them suavely through the pleasant 
meadows of the middle period towards the wider spaces and 
the mountain ranges. This is not a trifling achievement, and 
could not have been done without unremitting hard work and 
an unobtrusive gift of showmanship. Every melody that will 
please an audience has been ingeniously arranged for the 
ensemble, and if some of the most striking stage effects, such 
as the disciplined bowing of four or six fiddlers in a cadenza in 
unison, are somewhat lost in a gramophone record, the 
Columbia catalogue, with its full page of J. H. Squire records, 
is witness to their steady popularity. 

Mr. Squire himself is as proud of his colleagues as of his 
family, and that is saying a great deal. We are glad to give 
our readers overseas a glimpse of the home-life of the Squire 
family, with photographs taken when that wonderful rose- 
garden was at its prime last month. 


E. M. G. 


Mr. E. M. Ginn informs us and through us his many clients 
among our readers that ‘after mature consideration and 


many moments of grave and serious anxiety,” he has decided, 
reluctantly, to give up the radio and amplifier side of his busi- 
ness, and in future to “‘ specialise only in hand-made gramo- 
phones for those who will have the best.’’ 


This is a brave decision, but ‘‘ the gramophone is not dead 
yet,” and Mr. Ginn’s new Mark 10 Model is a very trenchant 
proof of the fact. 


Our Expert Committee 


Special thanks are due to the Gramophone Company for 
installing one of the new 551 Electrical Reproducers in the 
London Office for the use of our Expert Committee. It is only 
in this way that anything like an adequate report can be made, 
though we are now trying the experiment of sending one of 
the technical staff round to inspect new models of other manu- 
facturers in their own show-rooms. 


Among the reports published this month is one of a Haleyon 
portable radio set. The Editor has a Halcyon for use on Jethou 
and in his journeyings to the mainland, remembering 
Shenstone’s lines— 


So smiles the surface of the treach’rous main 
As o’er its waves the peaceful Halcyons play. 


The Index 


The elaborate Index to Volume VI of THE GRAMOPHONE 
that was sent to all readers who filled in their questionnaires 
(and is still available at 2s. 6d. post free) has brought us so 
many letters of appreciation that the moment has come to 
acknowledge our indebtedness for the compilation of it to 
Mr. R. W. Brayne, who was also responsible for last year’s 
index to Volume V. It would be regarded by Mr. Brayne as 
a compliment rather than a slight if readers would send lists 
of inaccuracies and misprints to him c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 
since such mistakes are bound to have escaped the vigilance 
of the four or five other contributors who were good enough to 
read through the proofs. 


Standards 


Messrs. Cassell announce the publication next month of the 
long-awaited Modern Gramophones and Electrical Reproducers, 
by P. Wilson, M.A., our technical adviser, and G. W. Webb, the 
Chairman of our Expert Committee, with a foreword by Comp- 
ton Mackenzie. It runs to 270 pages, and has 120 diagrams 
and half-tone illustrations, the price being half-a-guinea. 


A French Gramophone Book 


Meanwhile there is a very interesting and readable French 
book, Le Phonographie, which the authors, M. André Coeuroy 
and Mile. G. Clarence have sent to us. It is published by 
Editions Kra, 56 rue Rodier, Paris, and costs 12 frances. 
Brilliantly written, with just enough technical detail, it deals 
mainly with records and recording, with “la vie phono- 
graphique’ and “les problémes du phonographe,”’ and is in 
every respect up to date. At random one picks this surely 
perfect sentence about the Revellers: ‘‘Ils sont quatre et 
demi: deux ténors, un baryton, une basse et la voix inter- 
mittente du pianiste qui lance, derriére les quatre feux de 
bengale nuancés, des sons 4 bouche fermée, colorés et sveltes 
comme les chandelles romaines.’’ Hardly less happy is the 
description of Mr. Percy Scholes, ‘‘ abondant auteur d’ouvrages 
de vulgarisation musicale.” ‘* Vulgarisation’’ of course means 
something very different in French and English, We must 
return to this attractive book again. 
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HORN EXTENSIONS FOR TABLE MACHINES 


By S. H. 


who can only afford a table-model machine. It is for 
these ‘‘small-horn”’’ gramophiles that this article is 
intended. 

Doubtless a time must come when even the most enthusiastic 
music-lover begins to realise that his machine has many 
serious limitations ; he cannot always hear the words in vocal 
records ; a piano often sounds like a distant guitar. He cannot 
play heavy orchestral records—Wagner, for instance—without 
a feeling of impatience at having to listen to a jumble of sound 
swirling round his head and battering on his ear-drums. In 
other words, he finds the reproduction is confused. 


Te ERE must be a number of readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
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He may have “leanings ’”’ towards fibre needles, but finds 
that even with a specially tuned fibre sound-box orchestral 
music sounds muddled. Moreover, undue prominence is given 
to the middle register. 

An enthusiast in such a position no doubt feels he would 
like to improve the reproduction of his machine, at as little 
cost as possible, and put himself nearer the “ big-horn ”’ 
gramophile, whose records sound more like the real performance. 

Eighteen months ago I began a series of experiments, with 
odd pieces of three-ply wood, with this object in view. The 
results of these experiments are embodied in a horn extension 
easily made, to fit any table-model machine with a small 
internal horn. 

As will be seen from Fig. 1, the horn extension is roughly 
‘* punt-shape,” but there is a slight flare outwards of the sides, 
to allow for the sound expansion. The side pieces are of 
five-ply wood. The two bottom pieces—ABCD and EFGH, 
Fig. 2—are of three-ply and are screwed to the sides from 
underneath with thin half-inch screws. It will be found that, 
as the bottom section is in two different planes, the whole 
thing will hold together firmly without mortising. It is 
supported underneath by a strut, M, of five-ply which is 
screwed on, and which rests on the table on which the machine 
is placed. 

My machine is an H.M.V. model 103, and the sound-boxes I 
used for experimenting were E.M.G. for fibre and Meltrope for 
steel. Results from both types of needle were far beyond what 
I had dared to hope. 

The measurements for the construction of the extension to 
fit this model will be seen from Fig. 2. The only measurement 
which need be altered for a different model or make is the 
width of the extension at the point where it fits closely to 
the sides of the gramophone. The width of the machine will 
decide this, although no great variation will be found necessary 
here, as most table models are about the same size. The 
strut, M, is affixed 3} inches from EF and is parallel with it. 
It may be found necessary to cut the corner K to avoid the 
bottom beading of the gramophone. This should be effected 
with as few ‘“‘leaks’”’ as possible. 


BLACK 


Although the angles between the sections play an important 
part in this horn-extension, so important a part, in fact, that 
I have experimented with every variation and combination 
I could think of to obtain the best results, it is possible to 
construct it without reference to a protractor. If the pieces of 
ply-wood are cut to measure and fitted together as described 
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an exact replica can be made. The expense, of course, is 
small, as the ply-wood costs only a few shillings and a dozen 
and a half screws are ample. The wood can be stained to 
match the machine for a small additional outlay. 

I found the best results were obtained when the machine 
was placed on a table facing the wall. The extension should 
be fitted as in Fig. 1 with the top edge touching the wall. As 
the wall itself plays an important part in the reflection of the 
sound it would be unwise to face the machine into the room. 

Now for results. These opinions have been endorsed by 
several competent gramophile friends who possess various types 
of superior machine. This combination gives good reproduc- 
tion to a person sitting anywhere in the room ; it definitely does 
away with a ‘‘ beam” of sound issuing from the horn, a 
common drawback with small machines. There is a broader 
and more spacious reproduction all round. Although the 
sound is diffused in the room the tone is bright and forward. 
The range is increased considerably, both in the treble and the 
bass; kettle-drums spring from grumbles in the bass to 
something like a fair reproduction. 

With fibre needles there is a noticeable absence of ‘‘ choking,”’ 
as if the component parts of a sound wave were fighting for best 
place. The use of fibre needles, in fact, becomes “ certain ”’ 
instead of uncertain. 

The volume is decidedly greater, and yet no annoying 
** boom ”’ is evident in the lower register. In vocal records the 
words are very much clearer and the timbres of the instruments 
are more faithfully reproduced in the instrumental section. 

It should be clearly understood that this combination of 
gramophone horn and extension is only a suggested remedy for 
some of the drawbacks of short-horn machines. 
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THE H.M.V. ELECTRICAL REPRODUCER 
MODEL No. 551 


A Report by OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


HIS model is called the ‘“‘ Home Model” electrical 

reproducer, and certainly it is not too big for the most 

modest sitting-room, not much bigger, in fact, than the 
cabinet gramophone marketed by the same company at £30, 
and it is entirely self-contained. 

Briefly, it consists of an electric motor, a pick-up, which the 
makers prefer to call an ‘electric soundbox,” a two-valve 
amplifier complete with battery-eliminator, for A.C. supply, 
and a moving-coil loud-speaker. 

The electric motor is of the induction-dise type, which has 
the advantage that there are no brushes, so that it cannot 
feed back high-frequency disturbances 
into the mains, to the annoyance of all 
wireless users in the neighbourhood. We 
found in practice that it ran silently and 
pulled strongly and steadily under its 
light load when it had had a few seconds 
to settle down. We did notice a little 
speed-fluctuation immediately after the 
needle was lowered into the groove, but 
it became steady in two or three turns, 
Moreover, as we were testing the machine 
on a D.C. supply we had to interpose a 
rotary converter between the mains and 
the machine, and this effect was quite 
as likely to be due to the converter as 
to the motor. 

The ‘‘ Electric Soundbox No. 7, ’’is 
a new one, quite different from the 
No. 6, used in the larger model produced 
last year. It is also an exceedingly good 
one, one of the best we have ever used, 
and perhaps the best of the pick-ups on 
the market to-day, whether sold sepa- 
rately or otherwise. It shows a trace 
of the usual reed-resonance at about 2100 
cycles, and has a rising characteristic 
into the bass below 120 cycles. It 
also holds on well into the upper register, 
a virtue which is not fully exploited in 
the amplifier, of which, more later. 
Further, and this is most important, the movement is beauti- 
fully free, and since there are no bad mechanical resonances 
about it, we can assure our readers that record-wear will be 
exceedingly slight, even with loud Tungstyle needles used on 
heavy recordings. 

The amplifier is a sound, straightforward two-valve job. 
A volume-control and input-transformer feed on from the 
pick-up to the first valve. The primary winding of the inter- 
valve-transformer is choke-capacity fed to keep the plate 
current out of it, and the secondary feeds on to the second 
valve, a real super-power specimen, carrying, we suppose, 
about 400 volts on the plate. From this the output goes 
through an output-transformer to the loud-speaker. We 
have so far mentioned nothing unconventional in the circuit, 
but we would not describe it as “ordinary ’”’ for all that. It 
is quite exceptionally well made and well arranged, and the 
components, mostly made at the company’s factory at Hayes, 
inspire confidence. There is one feature of the amplifier which 
is unusual, and on which we would make some comment. 
That is the condenser of 0-009 m.f. capacity across the 
primary winding of the intervalve transformer. Now, this 





value is quite ten times that required to accommodate leakage 
inductance and self-capacity in any ordinary transformer, and 
can only be regarded as a drastic scratch-filter. Here is a 
legacy from this model’s larger predecessor which we hoped 
might disappear, and we would take this opportunity of 
recording our opinion that the surfaces of H.M.V. records have 
now reached an admirable level of quietness (indeed, none is 
better), and that such strong measures in the reproducer are 
in no wise called for. Where such are taken, the delicacy and 
liveliness of the upper register must inevitably suffer, and in 
this model do suffer. To chamber-music lovers, especially, 
this loss of delicacy is distressing, and 
many of these may prefer to stick to 
their acoustic models, unless the bright 
thought occurs to them that it is prob- 
ably quite easy to get that condenser 
out ! 

A jack is provided for connecting the 
user's Own wireless set to the last stage of 
the amplifier. This cuts out the first valve 
and leads on to the primary of the 
intervalve transformer. We imagine that 
the large condenser still in circuit will be 
no more popular with wireless folk than 
with gramophiles. 

The battery-eliminator consists of a 
simple mains-transformer with four secon- 
dary windings. These supply A.C. to the 
heater of the first valve and to the filament 
of the power valve, across which is a 
potential divider for balancing out residual 
hum. The third and fourth windings 
supply low and high tension to the full 
wave rectifier valve which delivers about 
500 volts D.C. This provides H.T. and 
grid-bias voltages for the amplifier valves, 
the grid-bias connections being led to the 
grid circuits through a potential divider, 
with decoupling resistances and conden- 
sers. The smoothing arrangements 
achieve their end by cunning rather than 
by brute force with numberless microfarads. Nevertheless, 
the problem of obtaining high-tension and grid-bias from the 
same rectifier is no simple one, and there is still a slight 
residue of hum even after the excellent adjustment on the fila- 
ment of the last valve has been correctly set. 

The loud-speaker is of the moving-coil type with a cor- 
rugated diaphragm made of some kind of papier-maché. The 
efficiency seems to be good, particularly in view of the fact 
that permanent magnets are employed instead of the more 
common field-coil. 

The performance of the machine as a whole is exceedingly 
good. Ample volume for a fair-sized room can be had without 
any overloading. The bass is splendidly given. The common 
criticism of moving coils to the effect that the bass sounds 
heavy, but is really all boom on one fairly low note, is not 
applicable here. We will not maintain that the response is 
absolutely level right down to the cut-off. It never is, on any 
reproducer. There are some ups and downs between 120 and 
60 cycles ; but this is real bass, it goes deep, and is very good 
to hear. The slight suppression of the top of the upper 
register is not very conspicuous on most orchestral records, 
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and the breadth of tone and orchestral colour are very satis- 
fying. Vocal records go well. A little articulation is lost, but 
the individual character of the voice is well maintained. 
Piano and organ are first-rate. The effect of ‘ boxiness”’ 
usually noticed with loud-speakers mounted in cabinets, has 
been effectively reduced by the unusual expedient of leaving 
the sides of the cabinet acoustically open, whereas the back 
remains solid. Intrigued with this we tried playing the 
machine with the back-board removed also. This resulted in 
a very slight improvement in definition, but the machine 
sounded rather backward and thin. Clearly, the machine 
should be played as the makers intend, with the back-board in 
position. The gain in forwardness and liveliness when we 
replaced the back-board was quite marked. A certain amount 
of buzz was given off from the pick-up, which surprised us, as 
we have known the No. 7 to work very silently on a previous 
occasion. It is probably only a temporary fault, and it was 
not in any case bad enough to trouble one with the lid 
closed. 

The price of this model is, we believe, 100 guineas, and it 


We 


We 


may strike some of our readers that this is rather high for a 
two-valve gramo-amplifier. To these we could point out that 
the problem of housing the necessary components in one 
cabinet without mutual interference is really difficult. Here 
is a heavy-duty mains-transformer within two feet of a pick-up, 
yet there is no serious hum. Here is a vigorous loud-speaker 
within a few inches of two amplifier valves, yet there is no 
trace of microphonic noise. In with these is an electric motor 
which does not interfere with the reproduction in its own or 
anybody else’s set. Many concerns, both large and small, have 
attempted to do just what has been done here, but very few 
have succeeded, and a success is worth more than twice as 
much as a failure any day. Added to this, those who are shy 
of electrical apparatus may remember that the Gramophone 
Company is better placed than smaller concerns, to offer 
service after sales. 

Lastly, we would congratulate the Company on the excellent 
little book of instructions and descriptive matter which 
accompanies this model. It is admirably clear, and packed 
with information of the sort one really wants. 


ae 


A NEW SERIES OF REPORTS. 


NE of the most striking features in the replies received 

to the Questionnaire was the keen interest expressed not 

only in the Expert Committee’s reports on new products, 
but also in the advertisement pages. In quite a large number 
of cases these were amongst the first three or four sections 
read. It is evident that readers fully appreciate the policy we 
have always pursued, and intend to continue, of providing them 
with straightforward, unbiased information about the develop- 
ments that are taking place, and it is evident, too, that they 
have a well-deserved confidence in our selected list of adver- 
tisers. 

One further conclusion to be drawn from the replies is that 
advertisers would be well advised to use descriptive advertise- 
ments, rather than displayed advertisements. Many of our 
regular advertisers already do this. 

We have, therefore, decided to extend the report section of 
our paper. The Expert Committee are much too busy men to 
give full and immediate reports in their usual considered style 
to all the things we would like to bring to our readers’ notice. 
We have, therefore, arranged for a member of our technical 
staff to visit the showrooms and factories of manufacturers, 
and to present descriptive and critical reports from time to time. 
These reports can hardly claim the weight of a full-dress report 
from the Expert Committee, but they will, at any rate, serve as 
advance information, and they will be based on honest opinions 
formed by an experienced observer. 


Columbia Electro-Graphophone, Model No. 300 


By the courtesy of Columbia Salons, Ltd., in Regent Street, 
I was enabled to examine and test this new model; and 
though a prolonged hearing of it would be necessary before 
one would venture upon a definite appraisement of its 
behaviour, the great amount of thought and care devoted to 
the design and finish of the whole equipment is quickly manifest. 


The quality of the reproduction is of a high order, the 
definition and brilliancy being especially noteworthy. At the 
same time, the improved R.K. moving coil-speaker and the 
powerful amplifier incorporated ensure a good bass response, 


though I got the impression that in the region below one 
hundred cycles the output of the pick-up was beginning to fall 
off. Usually my criticism of electrical reproducers is that the 
bass is too well taken care of, and the treble left to look after 
itself. But the Electro-Graphophone has an unusually good 
treble, and if the bass is inclined on the whole to be a little 
weak, it is at any rate clean and not overwhelmed by boom. 
The maximum volume, of course, is ample for even a large 
room, and can be controlled down to any desired level. 


I was particularly interested in the pick-up and its carrying 
arm. So far as I know, nothing like it has hitherto been on 
the market, though our Expert Committee have been using a 
similar arrangement for some considerable time. I understand 
that they regard it as easily the best arrangement they have 
come across. The magnet of the pick-up is mounted so as to 
be parallel with the record, and the case in which it is enclosed 
is pivoted at the back to the carrying arm. In this way it is 
possible to use heavy magnets, but since the centre of gravity 
is nearly half-way between the needle-point and the pivots, 
the actual weight on the record need not be more than the 
customary four or five ounces. The arm itself is curved so as 
to ensure good alignment. I found no error greater than about 
three degrees, which is not very far from the best theoretical 
setting, and is certainly very much better than I usually find. 
The bearings are free without being loose, and there is pro- 
vision for taking up any slackness or easing any stiffness that 
may arise. 


The electric amplifier is of two stages, Mazda valves being 
used throughout. In the A.C. model the first valve is the 
G.P. 210, transformer-coupled to two B.12’s in parallel. Full 
wave rectification with two R.H.I. valves is used. In the 
D.C. model the first valve is an L.F. 215, transformer-coupled 
to two P.X. 650’s in parallel in the last stage. There is a jack 
and plug at the back of the cabinet so that a wireless set may 
be plugged in. Besides the volume control there is also a 
brilliancy control which presumably is some form of scratch 
filter connected across the pick-up. For my part, however, I 
preferred to have this control in the “‘ off’’ position. 
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The reproducer is fitted with an electric motor which, on 
the model I heard was almost noiseless. It showed no definite 
sign of instability in speed, which is so noticeable on many 
motors when playing records with sustained notes. 


The whole equipment is contained in a figured mahogany 
cabinet of attractive appearance. When the two doors at the 
front are opened the grille in front of the R.K. speaker is 
disclosed, and above that, the control panel. 


The prices are 95 guineas for the D.C. model, and 100 
guineas for the A.C. model. 


The * Sonodyne”’ 


Three models of this make of radio-gramophone were demon- 
strated to me during a recent visit to the showrooms of Mayfair 
Enterprises, Ltd. 


The ‘*‘ Junior’? Sonodyne is simply an electric reproducer 
with a two-stage amplifier, the output being two power valves 
arranged in push-pull. The only panel controls are a mains 
switch and a volume control. A jack is also provided on the 
panel for connecting the user’s own wireless set into the last 
stage of the amplifier. A B.T.H. pick-up is standard with this 
model. 


The ‘‘ House’’ model incorporates a radio outfit with the 
electric gramophone. The circuit comprises a detector resis- 
tance-capacity, coupled to a low-frequency amplifier, with an 
output stage of two super-power valves in push-pull. Radio 
reception with this model is normally confined to the short 
wave-band only ; for long wave reception the coils have to be 
changed. Under suitable conditions it may be found possible 
to tune in one or two foreigners, but this could scarcely be 
guaranteed. The controls on the panel are: the gramophone 
volume control, which is placed across the ‘‘ Woodroffe ”’ pick- 
up ; a radio to gramophone switch ; aerial tuning condenser ; 
a reaction condenser, to increase selectivity, and three switches 
for controlling the power, which have to be operated in a certain 
order. When switching on, No. 1 is operated first, and then in 
numerical order up to No. 3, the order of operation being re- 
versed when switching off. A ruby pilot light is also included 
on the panel to indicate when the set is “‘ on.”’ 


The “Long Range”’’ Sonodyne is a more elaborate affair. 
consisting of a five-stage amplifier and electric gramophone. 
The circuit incorporates two neutralized H.F. stages, trans- 
former coupled, the coils being completely screened, detector, 
one low-frequency stage, and an output stage of two super- 
power valves in push-pull. Ganged condensers are used for 
tuning. The two H.F. dials are coupled to the slow motion 
aerial tuning dial, which operates all three condensers ; but 
each can be operated separately, so that delicate tuning is 
possible. This model is designed to work on both wave-bands, 
a two-way switch facilitating the change-over from the long to 
the short waves. The other controls are the same as on the 
‘““House’’ model. The radio side of the “Long Range” 
should bring in many foreigners, as well as the local and high- 
power stations, and, in addition, be more powerful than its 
smaller brothers. A Woodroffe pick-up is provided for gramo- 
phone work with this model. 


Features which are standard in all three models are : electric 
motor for driving the turntable ; a Sonodyne pick-up arm (with 
which the makers claim good alignment and a minimum of 
record wear) ; a spare fixed spindle alongside the turntable for 
record storage ; and a moving-coil speaker designed to their 
own specification. This is situated below the control panel in 
each model, and is faced with an ornamental gauze and grille. 


Good-class components are used throughout, e.g., Ferranti 
chokes and transformers, Formo variable condensers, Lewcos 
screened coils, and Igranic slow-motion dials are standard. 
The quality of the rep oduction on all the models was of a 


really high order. The tone was well balanced, not too 
booming in the bass, and not too “‘ edgy ” in the upper register. 
The volume was ample for any ordinary room, even on the 
‘* Junior,’ and increasing in proportion up to the ‘“‘ Long 
Range’ model, whose output was large enough to fill a small 
concert or dance hall effectively. Any of these models can be 
supplied to work from batteries (in which case a spring-motor 
is incorporated), or from A.C or D.C. mains. The cabinets 
are supplied in various sizes and finishes, according to the 
model and choice. The prices range from £62 up to £145. 
Separate moving-coil speakers can be obtained mounted in 
pedestal type cabinets, to match the model chosen, at a price 
of £22 10s. each 


I have since had the opportunity of hearing the Sonodyne 
‘*Cinema’”’ outfit. The amplifying circuit is the same as the 
‘*Long Range ’’ model, and can be supplied to work from either 
A.C. or D.C. mains. Two turntables, pick-up arms and pick- 
ups are placed on one large motor-board, the surround of which 
carries all the controls. A volume control placed in between 
the turntables is used to fade out the record being played, and 
fade in the next record on the other turntable. A milliammeter 
is connected in the output circuit to give warning of any dis- 
tortion. The only other controls are those for con- 
trolling the power input. The loud speakers for this model are 
supplied separate from the amplifier, mounted on plain baffles, 
or in suitable cabinets. 


The volume from this outfit is stupendous, and even so, the 
milliammeter did not show signs of distortion, even in the very 
loud passages of an orchestral record. It can be safely said 
that with two or three moving-coil speakers in series a large 
hall could be adequately “‘ filled ’’ with the output. 


The Halcyon De Luxe Portable Cabinet Five 


This equipment really is a de luxe portable, or rather “ trans- 
portable.”’ It is well finished in a figured walnut case. The 
locks, hinges and fittings generally are all of ample strength 
and of good quality. The equipment includes a Celestion loud 
speaker, five 4-volt valves, namely, two H.F., detector, one 
L.F., and a power output stage. Two 60-volt H.T. batteries in 
series, a 20/40 a.h. unspillable accumulator, and a 9-volt grid- 
bias battery are standard with this model. It is one dial 
tuning, provision being made for coarse and fine adjustments 
by means of separate thumb controls operating the dial. Pro- 
vision is also made for attaching an external aerial, earth, a 
separate loud speaker and headphones, the latter two by 
means of suitable jack-plugs. A two-way switch with an “ off ”’ 
position facilitates the changing from the long to the short 
wave-bands, and also brings the set into operation. The 
reaction control is rather critical, but when one has got accus- 
tomed to the adjustment of it,a number of broadcasting 
stations can be tuned in easily. A ruby pilot light is also in- 
cluded on the panel to indicate when the set is switched on. 


Tested in daylight, within one mile of the London aerial when 
the B.B.C. were trying out the proposed new wavelengths, 
there was no trace of London when 5GB was tuned in, and 
vice versa. Radio-Paris was also tuned in without interference 
from 5XX._ A further test, also in daylight, was carried out in 
South London, when the same high degree of selectivity was 
noticed. Radio-Paris, Hilversum and 5X X were received on 
the long wave-band. A short-wave search brought in London, 
5GB and another station. During a short test after dark ona 
Sunday night, and after the B.B.C. had closed down, six or 
seven broadcasting stations were tuned in, the majority at 
good loud-speaker strength. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the performance of this 
‘“* transportable ’’ is of a high order. The quality of the repro- 
duction is well above the “ portable’ standard, and the range 
is of a ‘“‘ far-reaching ’’ nature. To those who are contemplating 


a radio set of this kind we can safely recommend this model. 
T. S. 
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MECHANICAL MUSIC IN FRANCE 


By HARRY ALAN POTAMKIN 


URIOSITY is perhaps the outstanding characteristic of 

the French. In this they are very human. Another 

characteristic of the French is their persistence. It is 
not a muscular diligence, but a curiosity that lasts long. 
Speaking as an American, I find this persistent curiosity one 
quality that makes the Frenchman different from my country- 
men. The American may be said to have been the first 
national to have enjoyed the mechanical arts. He was the 
first cinematist to invent major devices like the close-up, the 
long shot, the fade-out, the angle, etc. But he did not persist 
in his exploitation of these devices to the fulfilment of their 
intrinsic cinema natures. Similarly, the American has been 
the first to employ the gramophone and the pianola as a part 
of the household setting. This seems in keeping with the land 
that was born with the new mechanical era. But the gramo- 
phone and pianola have been employed only as furniture for 
the most part. Therefore the Americans quickly seize upon 
any new variation in the style of the cabinet, as well as any 
new invention in the mechanical structure of the sound- 
machine. They have not, however, followed the machine as 
the conveyance of the art of sound. 


It is, of course, true that certain American writers have 
interested themselves in the mechanical arts, and there is 
only a dwindling antipathy to their employment. It is true 
also that one young American composer (actually, however, 
more European than American) has sought to create for the 
mechanical medium a relevant form—George Antheil. He 
has, however, already called that period in his career one of 
apprenticeship. European composers like Stravinsky, Hinde- 
mith and others have included the mechanical medium as a 
vehicle for their compositions. 


This seemingly irrelevant introduction has prepared the 
immediate point of departure. In the first days of the cinema, 
Sigmund Lubin, responsible for a number of technical improve- 
ments and unethical practices, rented with his films gramo- 
phones and records to accompany these motion pictures. In 
the very early houses were also used Wurlitzer Band Units. 
There is still one house in Philadelphia, Lubin’s city, which 
employs this electrical apparatus for the musical accompani- 
ment. In the present year three cinemas in Paris, specialised 
cinemas of the so-called advance-guard, are using the mechan- 
ical accompaniment: Studio 28, Les Agriculteurs near the 
Gare St. Lazare, and Ciné-Latin behind the Panthéon. There 
are other tentative cinemas planning similar accompaniments. 


With the advent of the synchronised film (its permanent 
advent, that is), it was inevitable that the accompaniment of 
mechanical music should be revived. The Leger-Murphy 
absolute film, ‘* Ballet Mécanique,” was originally conceived 
with an accompaniment of electrical pianos, composed by 
George Antheil. That was the origin of Antheil’s ‘“ Ballet 
Mécanique.’ The present employment of the mechanical 
accompaniment in the three halls mentioned above is still 
rudimentary and frequently bombastic, intrusive and im- 
pertinent. Too often it partakes of the confusion in the 
sonorous film, where the sound endeavours either to create an 
atmosphere for, or sustain the atmosphere transmitted by, the 
visual images on the screen. This confusion, in fact, is the 
major error in the association of music and cinema. The 
music should not be more than a meek, submissive, non- 
assertive means of concentrating the attention upon the 
visual images ; unless, of course, a form yet to be born creates 


a harmonious contrapuntal compounding of music and 
cinema. 


Frequently in these specialised cinemas, vocal music 
emanates from behind the screen or from the side-wall or 
corner of the auditorium. This is a disturbance. The defence 
has been offered that since the words are not defined and the 
ear is not attentive to discern them, the music is essentially 
not different from orchestral or instrumental music. But 
that is erroneous: vocal music is issued from a voice to even 
the bluntest ear. The fault lies with the separation of the 
manipulator of the music from the film. Intent upon the 
instrument or instruments and the necessity of preparing the 
sequences of discs and rolls, he does not project himself into 
the receptive attitude of the spectator, and does not recognise 
that the music is not humble or pertinent enough. But this 
mechanical accompaniment is still at its commencement. 
With the inevitable spread of its use, more perfect employment 
and more relevant applications will be evolved. 


The arrangement at Studio 28 is the most elaborate. It 
consists of two gramophones electrically controlled. The 
gramophones are specially made Orbiphones, and two are 
employed to allow a non-interrupted succession of discs. 
With the one gramophone going (to be followed by the second) 
there is an electrical Pleyela to contribute variety. The 
perforated rolls are those of the Associated Composers and 
include the compositions of such men as Stravinsky and 
Milhaud. The selection and control of the accompaniment 
demand a musician with more than casual knowledge of 
available and suitable music and with an intelligence for both 
music and the mechanical. The further employment of this 
form of accompaniment may evolve a peculiar conductor, and, 
it is hoped, a peculiar music. Here may be found the oppor- 
tunity for the study of compositions intended for mechanical 
rendition. The Parisian composer, Maxime Jacob, well known 
for his musical ‘‘ partitions”’ to films, has expressed himself 
as interested in the new possible medium. It will make 
available a correct music in the farthest provinces. But—the 
general use of the synchronised film, especially now that very 
cheap, less pronounced, and portable mechanisms have been 
invented, will lessen the opportunities of the non-synchronous 
mechanical mediums. These latter will satisfy mainly the 
specialised houses that wish to prepare their own programmes 
entirely, both films and music. 


At the other two houses in Paris, other devices are used, less 
ambitious than the equipment at Studio 28. Ciné-Latin 
employs an electro-magnetic melodium, amplified by loud 
speakers behind the screen. Les Agriculteurs uses a gramo- 
phone with Odeon discs amplified by visible loud speakers, 
one at either side of the screen. The Melodium at Ciné-Latin 
has been widely praised as the best of the synchronisations, 
particularly because, so it has been said, the loud-speakers 
behind the screen make possible the fusion of sound and visual 
images. But I think this is an a priori enthusiasm. Actually, 
the sound comes from behind the screen, and the images are 
flat on the screen. This separation has obviated all attempts 
to harmonise or rather to make synchronous the sound and 
sight of the sonorous film. I am with the great Russian film- 
directors, Eisenstein, Pudowkin and Alexandroff, in believing 
that in this very limitation, in this separation of sound and sight, 
lies the clue to the unique form of the compound sound-sight 
cinema. And in the present instance of the mechanical 
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accompaniment, I believe that synchronisation is not necessary. 
Unobtrusiveness is the clue here. That is why, despite 
objections, I find the accompaniment at Les Agriculteurs the 
one indicative of the ideal, because of its modesty. With this 
humility, the accompaniment at Studio 28 might become the 
most satisfactory unit, for it has variety and that is colour- 
fulness. This should be modified by a reduced emphasis 
upon itself. 


I believe that the unit will be extended eventually to include 
perhaps the organ. This will not be the tremendous and 
overwhelmingly noisy orchestral unit organ of the large 
cinemas, but a small and limited affair to go along with the 
gramophone and player piano. 


The first of the completely relevant instruments has been 
invented and employed. To ‘‘ The March of the Machines,”’ 
a film of machine rhythms by Eugene Deslaw, exhibited at 
Studio 28, Professor Luigi Russolo’s rhumharmonium played 
the accompaniment, an especially composed ‘‘ partition ’”’ of 
machine beats and buzzes, most effective and suitable. The 
rhumharmonium is one of the psofarmoni of this Milanese 
inventor. ‘‘ These new instruments,”’ says Professor Russolo, 
“have sounds with new timbres and are different from other 
musical instruments. Some of these new sounds imitate 
nature—wind, water, etc. Others the voices of animals. 
These instruments are played by means of a normal key-board 
like that of the piano and with two pedals like those of the 
cottage-organ. ‘These instruments can be played by them- 
selves or with other musical instruments such as the piano, 
or with large or small orchestra. They may accompany the 
voice and give beautiful and new effects.”’ 


There are two kinds of psofarmoni. The rhumharmonium 
belongs to the second psofarmonio. It requires a small 
electric current of from four to six volts, which can be taken 
from any current of any voltage by means of a small trans- 
former which is attached to the instrument. 


The direct ancestor of the rhumharmonium is a sound 
machine invented in 1905, which was demonstrated at the 
meeting of “‘ The Friends of the Disque,”’ a society associated 
with Studio 28. With an accompaniment of contempor- 
aneous records and the sound-machine for stresses of whistles 
_and honks, tinted films of before the war were projected on 
the screen. While to the general audience this offered 
hilarious amusement, to the student and critic of the mechan- 
ical arts this was opportunity for research. 


Constantly one has in Paris such opportunities in the inter- 
relationships that are typical of the French. No musical, 
literary or art journal disdains to consider the disc as un worthy 
of critical estimate. The cinema journals, intellectual or trade, 
devote pages to the discs of the month. La Revue de la 
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Femme, a woman’s journal, gave an entire number to the 
consideration of mechanical music. This number is worthy 
of some comment here. 


The contributors were creative and critical writers of high 
standing. The subjects were various and inclusive in their 
range. Emile Vuillermoz, pioneer in the enthusiasm for the 
mechanical medium, wrote upon The Disc as Teacher of the 
History of Music, André Billy upon Discs of Poetry, Pierre 
MacOrlan, the novelist, upon The Réle of Mechanical Music 
in Life. Others wrote upon the instruments themselves, 
mechanical music in the home, and André Obey, imaginative 
author of novels and films on musical patterns, predicted the 
future of the mechanical arts. Emile Vuillermoz is editor of 
a monthly journal devoted entirely to ‘“‘ registered ’’ music. 
Such periodicals appear from time to time in France. The 
fact that they are not always successful does not deter others 
from appearing. In this they take the serious status of 
literary and art periodicals. Popular success is not a criterion, 
nor popular failure a judgment. 


The music of the gramophone is accepted here as a medium 
in itself. Columbia presented recently a programme of 
gramophone music and music by its artists in person. The 
former and not the latter received the attention of the critics. 
(The “ gala’? was not a gratuitous entertainment.) In The 
Musical Review, one of the leading journals of music in the 
world, recorded music is esteemed enough to be considered 
by the director himself, Henri Pruniéres. He said of the 
‘‘Gala Columbia’ that ‘‘ Columbia triumphed that evening 
and with her the phonographic art.’’ On the programme 
was also presented The Birth of a Disc, a film made by Jean 
Jouannetaud. That this film excited more than passing 
interest is indicated by its choice for a later programme of 
‘* The Free Tribune of the Cinema,” where it was accompanied 
by Columbia records amplified by loud speakers. 


A particularly noteworthy concert was that given at the 
Oriental Museum Guimet, an audition of discs of popular 
Japanese music. With it came the announcement of the 
foundation of a new collection of records devoted principally 
to the music of the Orient and other distant lands. These are 
to be issued under the auspices of the Museum Guimet and the 
Museum of the Word. It is to aid this enterprise that the 
French Association of the Friends of the Orient are presenting 
the recitals of recorded music. 


From the élite to the vulgar, the gramophone is active in 
French society. At the Bastille Day celebrations, when all 
Paris dances in the streets, the gramophone becomes the 
orchestra for the little neighbouring family cafés. Occasionally 
the mayor of an arrondissement entertains his citizens with a 
free musical programme presented by the gramophone. 

H. A. POTAMKIN. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


25. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence. 





Q.—How can I reduce surface noise when using a pick-up 
on an electric amplifier ? 


A.—The simplest way is to put a 100,000-ohm. Graham 
Farish ohmite in series with the lead from the grid 
of the amplifier, and between the resistance and the 
grid itself connect a very small condenser, of about 
‘0001 mfd. capacity between the lead going to the 
grid and the lead from the pick-up going to grid bias. 
If you want to control the amount of scratch you can 
make this condenser variable, up to, say, -0003 mfd. 
This, however, tends to lose the high notes, as do all 
scratch filters. 


. Q.—What is the suitable weight on a record using a 


sound-box for fibre needles ? I am using three ounces 
at present. 


A.—Three ounces weight for a fibre needle is insufficient; 
five to six ounces is better. 


Q.—At what angle should the needle be, in relation to the 
record ? 


A.—tThe angle should be 60°, or within a degree or two of 
that angle. 


Q.—What is a suitable material to use in the construction 
of an internal horn for a gramophone ? 


A.—We recommend ‘“ Terne-plate,’’ which is sheet-iron 
coated with lead. It is easier to work than zinc, and 
has a much lower note than tin. It has a number of 
advantages over ply-wood, which is commonly used 
by amateurs, not the least of which is that the joints 
can all be made firm by soldering. 


Q@.—When playing the prelude to Lohengrin (H.M.V., 
D.1463) there is a distressing wavering of pitch 
throughout the last few bars. Can you explain this ? 

A,—It is probably due to the record being a “ swinger,”’ 
that is, one that is incorrectly centred in manufacture, 
or in placing it on the turntable. You can test this 
by noticing whether the sound-box sways sideways 
a little when playing. Another possible explanation 
is that the gramophone motor is on the weak side. 


QY.—(a) What is the maximum voltage required to work 
your Amplifier No. 2 successfully from H.T. accumu- 
lators, used in conjunction with a trickle charger ? 

A.—(a) We recommend 240-volt accumulators, 5,500 m.a. 
capacity. The trickle charger should have a charging 
rate of not less than 50 m.a.; 100 m.a. would be 
better. 


QY.—(5) Can grid bias be obtained from the accumulators 
for the output stage of Amplifier No. 2? 

A.—(b) No; grid bias should be obtained from an 
ordinary H.T. dry battery. 


QY.—Would a short tone-arm and a method of resonance 
eliminate the muffled sounds which even the most 
expensive gramophones give ? 

A.—No ; it would certainly not give a good bass response. 


Q.—In which issues of THE GRAMOPHONE is Amplifier No. 2 
described ? 


A.—tThe issues which contained descriptions of the various, 


stages of construction of Amplier No. 2 are September, 
October, and December, 1928 ; March and May, 1929. 


34. Y.—What is the smallest circle to work to when using 
the Wilson alignment protractor ? 
A.—The smallest circle to work to is one with a two inches 
radius. 


35. Y.—I have seen frequent references in THE GRAMOPHONE 
on tuning sound-boxes, but no details as to this 
mysterious process. Can you enlighten me on this 
subject ? 

A.—A series of articles on tuning sound-boxes, by our 
Expert Committee, appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE 
in February, March, April, May, June, July, August, 
and October, 1927, and February and March, 1928. 
The main process of tuning consists of choosing the 
masses Of stylus bar and diaphragm correctly ; in 
choosing the stiffness of the upper end of the stylus 
bar, and of the air space, and the size of the outlet in 
the air chamber. For methods of adjustment we must 
refer you to the original articles. 


36. QY.—Which in your opinion is the best machine for use with 
fibre needles—the H.M.V. 511 or H.M.V. 163 ? 
A.—tThe 511 is better for fibres than the 163, and will give 
tip-top results used with a suitable sound-box, such as 
a Meltrope No. 2. 


37. Y.—I have been informed by one of the record manufac- 

turing companies that the mixture you advise in 

** Novice Corner ”’ for cleaning records would seriously 

damage the records. What have you to say about it ? 

A.—We have stood pieces of broken records in the mixture 

for a fortnight and there has been no interaction with 

the record material. On the other hand, we do not 

recommend using any dressing for records unless it 

is found to be absolutely essential. After using 

liquid dressings it is always very difficult to get the 
record thoroughly dry again. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. | 


NAMES v. NUMBERS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Sir,—I was sorry to read in the July Editorial that 
“there is no more to be said” on the subject of naming 
musical works. It is nothing more nor less than sheer laziness 
which induces adverse criticism of your admirable suggestion 
of March. People just cannot be bothered with a new idea— 
unless they think of it first—but there are many who are 
willing to adopt names for numbers if someone else will take 
the initiative. Personally I have found that after listening to 
a piece of music several times a name will often occur to me. 
Since March I have been using these names and I find that 
friends who want to hear a record again are using the labels 
as well. This is encouraging, and I offer the suggestions below 
for what they are worth. I can see nothing fantastic in a 
tradition being started in the twentieth century. Thus, in the 
case of Schubert’s Trio in B flat music-lovers of 1990 (if there 
are any) may relate the story of Casals, Thibaud, and Cortot’s 
inspired playing which led to the work being named, just as 
music-lovers of to-day may be heard referring to Bach's 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor as “ The Philadelphians’ Bach 
Toccata and Fugue.’ I make no apology for including some 
names in the list below which are already somewhat used— 
they are not sufficiently used, that is all. 

SCHUBERT.—Trio No. 1 in B flat (Op. 99): ‘The Big 
Three Trio.’ Sonatina in D major (Op. 137, No. 1): ‘‘ The 
Zephyr Sonatina.” Quintet in O (Op. 163): ‘‘ Death and the 
Man.” Symphony in C major: ‘* The Royal Symphony.’’ 

Mozart.—Symphony No. 39 in EF flat: 
Symphony.” Symphony in G@ minor: ‘The Minuet 
Symphony.” Quartet in D major, No. 8: ‘‘ May Morning 
Quartet.” Concerto for Bassoon and Orchestra: ‘* The 
Pompous Mayor Concerto.” 


BEETHOVEN.—Symphony No. 4: ‘The Three Graces 
Symphony.” Symphony No. 5: ‘“ The Fate Symphony.”’ 
Symphony No. 8: ‘The Carnival Symphony. 

GRIEG.—Sonata in C minor (Violin and Piano): ‘* The 
Folk-Song Sonata.”’ 


BRAHMS. —Symphony No. 1 in C minor (Op. 68): “ The 
Horn Symphony.” Violin Concerto in D (Op. 77): ‘* The 
Joachim Concerto.”’ 


‘“The Viennese 





I hope I shall not be reviled for these suggestions, and now 
may I make an apology? I have been blushing since June, 
when I read that “‘ many of our readers do not know what 

. ‘Operatic Translations’ are about.” Then in July Mr. 
Stone says: “‘ We have filed the replies [to the questionnaires] 
carefully, and at leisure we shall go through them in detail.”’ 
Then my ignorance will become apparent, for I did not know 
what ‘‘ Operatic Translations”? were; I thought they were 
** Operatic Titles’ and condemned them. I am sorry and can 
only make amends by saying the index is now the most valued 
part of my gramophone library and always a present help 
in time of need. 

Yours faithfully, 


Carlisle. J. D. BLYTH. 


THE LETTER “ R.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Srir,—As a combination of Scot and North-of- 
Englander, each of whom likes a good honest “‘r,’’ and as a 
teacher of singing, may I add to Mr. George Baker’s wholesome 
suggestions of July the plea that ‘“ hear’’ should never be 
turned into ‘“‘heah’’? Mr. Baker is on somewhat unsafe 
ground, I fear, in suggesting a difference in the treatment of 
‘here ’’ and ‘* hear.”’ “These are a gpd sounded exactly alike. 
I agree that it is a pity to roll a final “‘r”’ heavily. That is one 
of the little griefs that that singer of excellent quality, Mr. 
Tudor Davies, puts upon us. He is perhaps the best example 
of excessive use of the letter. However, to “r’”’ is human ; 
let us seek to emulate divinity in our forgiveness, for the sake 
of his notable voice (which, by the way, I wish he would use 
a little more gently sometimes). 

Much depends on what is meant by “ rolling.” 
wrong to make a thunder-roll of any “‘r,’’ I am sorry to find 
so many of them missed out altogether. Our friends the 
B.B.C. announcers are often unkind to “‘r.”’ It is perfectly 
possible in speech or song, as anyone can prove for himself 
after a little practice, to sound a final “‘r’’ without rolling it. 
I grieve to hear “for ever and ever” without a single one of 
its three “‘r’s.”’ I find that many southern Englishmen dislike 
the ‘‘r’’ because they have heard it given a nasty twist by 
some ungraceful northerner (for honesty compels me to 
admit that such exist), or heard a thick “‘ uh ”’ sound inserted 
before it. I believe that some of 9 unclear singing we hear 
is due to the lack of definition of “‘ r,”” among other consonants. 
Young singers especially cannot afford to throw away any one 
of these most valuable means of defining their words. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. R. ANDERSON. 





Whilst it is 





6 VOX 99 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,—The thanks of all music-lovers are due to you 
for your public-spirited action in starting the new weekly. 
Never was a publication more needed than one on the lines 
you have laid down. We may be certain it will not be “‘ Voz 
et preterea nihil !”’ 

I hope, however, you will reconsider your decision to exclude 
the gramophone from its pages. Wireless and Gramophone 
have so much in common that every journal connected with 
one ought to have at least a column or an article connected 
with the other. 

For instance, the B.B.C. have rendered some of their best 
service to music by rescuing from oblivion various beautiful 
works which, for one reason or another, have fallen out of 
vogue. Three recent examples may be given:—Sterndale 
Bennett's Symphony in G@ Minor, Mendelssohn’s Octet, and 
Sullivan’s Song of the Wrens. How these and other gems 
ever came to be placed on the shelf, and left there, is a mystery. 
It may be that the present generation—with its jazz, its 
Epsteins, and its Bela Bartoks—is suffering from a War complex 
which obsesses it with a love for the ugly ; but this does not 
explain the neglect of previous generations ! ! 

Anyhow, Wireless has done its part in giving these neglected 
masterpieces a fresh performance. Now comes 3 the opportunity 
of *‘ Vox,” which should recommend these works and pass them 
on to the gramophone companies for recording. Both H.M.YV. 
and Columbia have shown by recent recordings that they are 


not entirely wedded to best-sellers; and if the production of, 


say, the Bennett Symphony would entail a loss, why not issue 
simultaneously My sweetie has a bulbous nose, or some other 
equally attractive title, the gains on which would more than 
balance the losses on the other ? 


All suecess to ** Vox’”’ 
Yours faithfully, 


Sanderstead. H. H. E. 
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CHAMBER: MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


_ DEaR S1r,—Before passing on to my main topic I should 
like to thank you for your spirited remarks on chamber music 
in your July Editorial. I agree that the present-day tendency 
is not merely to suffer fools gladly, but actually to encourage 
them to regard themselves as God’s own people and to glory 
in their imbecility. A man doesn’t usually shout out 
“T have a floating kidney,” or ‘“‘I have nine warts and a 
earbuncle,” or ‘‘ My breath smells foully ’ ; yet the man whose 
deformities are mental or spiritual absolutely gloats over them 
and regards himself as worthy of an O.B.E. at least, when he 
has proclaimed his vileness in public by saying: “I can’t 
read Shakespeare or Scott; Dickens and Shelley couldn’t 
write ; I loathe poetry; Beethoven is dull, Mozart vile, and 
chamber music rotten; play me Sonny Boy please!”’ Surely 
these kinds of people should be knocked on the head and their 
bodies left in the nearest available ditch. 

But it is about time I came to my own topic. Briefly it 
is this: Why can’t we have “‘ cheap editions ’’ of celebrity and 
other great records? <A novel is published at 7s. 6d. In a 
few months a 3s. 6d. edition is published, and ultimately a 
2s. one. Why not apply this method to records? I suggest 
that, after a twelve months’ interval records by Kreisler, 
Rachmaninoff, and other scarlet and gold heroes, and by the 
great orchestras should be issued at 4s. 6d. and 3s. on plum 
records or even cheaper. There is a vast public waiting for 
good music at a reasonable price. But not 1 per cent. of 
gramophiles can afford 8s. 6d. per record or £2 or £3 for a 
complete work. Give us cheap records and we will increase 
the recording companies’ sales tenfold. For instance, I want 
every complete orchestral and chamber work yet issued—but 
I have only afforded two yet. I know Stokowski’s records of 
Beethoven’s Seventh are worth 32s. 6d., but I can’t afford it ; 
let me have it for 15s. or £1, and I will jump at it. 

One thing must be clear; these cheap editions must be 
the originals, not cheap re-recordings by inferior artistes. 


Yours faithfully, 


Highley. W. F. Lioyp. 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR S1r,—Reading the July GRAMOPHONE I see you quote 
a person who thinks chamber music beastly. Quite apart 
from his lack of taste, isn’t he misusing the word “ beastly ” ? 
Can that word be used with reference to music? I imagine it 
would be the correct epithet for the conduct of a man who 
got vulgarly drunk in the presence of ladies; but of music ? 
I admit I’ve often felt like using it in reference to theme songs 
of super-films, but even there I’ve refrained heroically and 
merely called them damnable. 

Again, in the article ‘‘ The Questionnaires,’ by your London 
Editor, he writes ‘‘ they would certainly astonish those members 
of the gramophone trade who have been in doubt whether they 
could profitably use THE GRAMOPHONE as an advertising 
medium.’ In confirmation of their astonishment I may say 
that I was only introduced to THE GRAMOPHONE twelve months 
ago, but since then I sold my previous machine and bought an 
H.M.V. model 163. I began to deal with a firm which advertises 
in your pages and I find them infinitely superior to a firm I 
previously patronised. Your analytical notes are read carefully 
and though I do not always agree with them I have never yet 
bought a record adversely criticised. Records, fibre needles, 
extra sound-box, record cabinets have all been bought through 
your advertisements—and in all I have spent some seventy-five 
pounds in the last twelve months. 

Finally, it beats me how anyone can have the heart to put 
steel needles on any record, let alone the more expensive ones. 


Yours truly, 


Godalming. BM/BCPD. 


THE BEETHOVEN SONATAS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—Your April issue of THE GRAMOPHONE has just 
reached me in far-away Queensland ; it actually arrived before 
the month was out, which is, I think, a compliment to your 
mailing department. 

I am writing to say a heartfelt ‘“‘ here here”’’ (and perhaps 
a “hear hear’ to the recording companies) to the remarks 
made by one of your correspondents about the lack of piano 
recordings of works that really matter. 

My growl, insignificant as it may be, has to do with the lack 
of recordings of the later Beethoven sonatas. It seems astound- 
ing to me that with all the facilities and pianists available to 
the companies these have not been done by now. As I ama 
little removed from the record base of the world I thought that 
they might be found in some foreign catalogue which did not 
reach these distant shores. But an inquiry sent to our good 
friend Imhof’s confirmed my worst suspicions that not one of 
the later series is available on records. 

There is a suggestion at the end of your editorial this month 
that Frederick Lamond has done a “later” sonata, and you 
have expressed the hope that he will do “‘ the others.”” By these 
I hope you mean the Opus 109, 110, and 111. Is this a definite 
indication that the recording companies are giving their 
attention to this important matter? I hope so. 

But on the other hand may I humbly differ with you in your 
hope that it is Frederick Lamond who records them? Mr. 
F. F. Williams this month has something rather hard to say 
about Messrs. Hambourg and Lamond and I am inclined to 
agree with him. He describes them as being “‘ stereotyped and 
with irritating mannerisms.’”’ But I must be careful, as I 
speak with the maximum of enthusiasm and the minimum of 
real experience. 

When I heard Backhaus play the Appassionata sonata 
in the concert room my Lamond recording of the work,, 
admittedly old, remained permanently on the shelf for a long 
time. Other performances I have heard of it by other famous. 
pianists both in the concert room and on records led me to the 
conclusion that Lamond’s Beethoven work was not what his 
reputation would lead us to expect. It seems clear to me, 
at any rate, that he is not the man to do these great late works. 

However we live here in a comparative musical wilderness and 
any recording of the works would be more than welcome. Al? 
the same, after such a long wait it would be a pity that we 
should be given anything but the best. My faith in Backhaus. 
as a Beethoven interpreter was profound when I heard his 
versions of the Appassionata and the Opus 111, but I must 
say that his recording of the Pathetique issued here a few 
months ago was a sore disappointment. However, it must have 
been one of his bad patches, if he has any. I am sure he would. 
make an excellent job of the later works. 

Anyway, I live in hopes. Perhaps if some impatient gramo- 
philes (where did that terrible name originate ?) from Alaska, 
Hong-Kong, or Timbucktoo entered the ranks of the growlers 
in print something might be done. 

Yours faithfully, 


Brisbane, Australia. A. H. THOMAS. 





PIANO RECORDING 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


& Dear Sir,—May I ask your courtesy to enable me to reply 
to the criticisms of my previous letter on piano recording ? 
After this the matter can probably be allowed to drop. 

The first critic was courteous, and his letter made very 
pleasant reading. I think he will admit, however, that there 
is one great flaw in his argument that as most of the great 
pianists visit us periodically they can be heard in person, and 
that is, that only a small minority of the music-lovers of 
Britain are so blessed (or cursed) as to live in or near London. 
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As most of these distinguished executants confine their recitals 
almost entirely to London it is quite impossible for the majority 
of us to hear them. 


Mr. Gilman’s letter is far less pleasant and not at all 
restrained. I do not regard my criticisms as “random” ; 
they were quite definite, and moreover were intended to 
be helpful. They were certainly not destructive. As 
Mr. Gilman condemns my letter in toto he evidently does not 
think that the Brahms Rhapsodies and other works I mentioned 
are worth recording, or, if he does, he will not agree with me— 
rather suggesting that his wrath overcame his power of 
judgment and sense of fairness. 


Mr. Gilman’s exalted opinion of Lamond is not shared by 
the majority of my musical friends, and (to reply directly to 
one of his points) at one large and well-known school in the 
Home Counties, the piano pupils are strongly discouraged from 
taking him as their model. My own opinion is further confirmed 
by the enclosed criticisms, taken from the Daily Telegraph 
of June 17th, which I should like you to publish with this 
letter. 

Yours faithfully, 


Exmouth. F. F. WILLIAMS. 





ELGAR. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR S1tr,—After reading the letters of some of your corres- 
‘pondents one is rather shy at taking up space in your excellent 
magazine with an appeal for more recordings. Yet I crave 
your indulgence for one who is a lover of English music, and 
Elgar in particular, and is cut off from the chance of gratifying 
‘that love. 


I have seized with joy the few records of The Dream 
-of Gerontius by H.M.V. and have been waiting months for 
more—but they come not. Columbia have a record or two, 
but who wants to mix up a rendering by Clara Butt with one 
‘by Margaret Balfour? The Edison (Ivy) people have done 
ithe whole work, I know. It is got up in album form with 
splendid care, every omission marked bar to bar, words given, 
etc.; but the rendering is not Elgar, but a caricature—try 
over some of the chorus work and note the number of missed 
deads ! 


Yet The Dream is constantly being performed in England. 
‘Surely it would be possible for H.M.V. to complete what they 
have so well begun. 


One other plea. Year by year, in November, I look for a 
recording of Elgar’s For the Fallen. Again we have a work 
constantly performed in England, and this time no longer than 
a symphony, a general favourite, and one that could be easily 
produced in album form. What a boon for Toc H all over the 
world for an armistice service. Don’t let us wait till Armistice 
Day has become almost meaningless, till the old soldiers have 
passed away and Lawrence Binyon and Elgar are names of 
ithe past. Forgive this long wail ! 


Yours hopefully, 


Gezina, S.A. D. H. PILKINGTON, 





THE NEGLECTED ORGAN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—May I add a word of very hearty agreement with 
K. K.’s remarks upon the haphazardness of organ recordings, 
and in particular with his suggestion of a commission being 
given to G. D. Cunningham to make “a score of records of the 
biggest Bach works.” Cunningham is now City Organist of 
Birmingham, and I constantly attend his recitals. It is a most 
extraordinary fact that, so far as I know, we have no recording 
of the famous G minor Fantasia and Fugue; yet this often 


appears in Cunningham’s programmes, and was an important 
part of his repertoire during his recent recital-tour in America. 
The “St. Anne’ Prelude and Fugue are not available in full ; 
we have nothing but a poor and very muddled version of the 
Fugue from Columbia. We have nothing at all of the great 
C minor Passacaglia, and although Columbia has given us a 
record of the C major Toccata the fine accompanying Pugue is 
missing. Of course there are many others, though perhaps these 
four are the most notable. 


I may claim to speak with some knowledge of organ music, 
wherefore I take the liberty of adding a few other suggestions 
to the list given by your critic. I have heard Cunningham play 
nearly all of them at one time or another. Surely it is time we 
had a disc of Norman Cocker’s vigorous Tuba Tune, which is 
so favourite a piece of the organist’s repertoire. Cocker is 
the assistant organist of Manchester Cathedral, and he would 
probably record it himself, if he were asked to do so. We have 
only one disc from the Reubke Sonata—the Finale, played by 
G. Thalben Ball—and the record of Tuba Tune might well be 
backed by the introduction from it, or else by that lovely 
Chaconne from Purcell’s King Arthur, which I have heard 
Cunningham play so often. We have very little Guilmant, 
considering his importance as an organ composer; the little 
Caprice of his in B flat should certainly be recorded, as well as 
something more from his sonatas. Dubois’ Fiat Lux and 
March of the Magi would make an attractive record, the one 
forming an excellent contrast to the other; his Toccata in G 
we already have. Widor’s Marche Pontificale and Allegro 
(from Sixth Symphony); Boely’s Toccata; Elgar’s Organ 
Sonata; the very brilliant Finale from Vierné’s First 
Symphony; Max Reger’s Introduction and Passacaglia, and 
Fantasia and Fugue on B.A.C.H.; some more of Handel’s 
concertos—the one recorded by Dr. Bullock in Westminster 
Abbey had the accompaniment of a string orchestra, but they 
are more usually played as organ solos; Mozart’s # minor 
Fantasia ; some of Franck’s chorales; Karg-Elert’s A refuge 
strong our God is still; and certainly some more Mendelssohn 
(particularly the Adagio from Sonata No. 1 and the Chorale 
from No. 6), and some Rheinberger; many of these are long 
overdue. 


I have developed this list at the risk of becoming tedious in 
the hopes of awakening the gramophone companies to a 
realisation of how comparatively neglected by them this side 
of music is. Of course I know that a list of as much pianoforte 
and chamber music as yet unrecorded could be compiled, and 
that there are many difficulties in the way of selling organ 
records. But (i) from my own experience I should say that organ 
music is becoming increasingly popular in this country, 
particularly among the younger generation ; and (ii) there is 
the financial side of the question ; for whereas many pianists, 
trios, and quartets charge for their twelve-inch records 6s. 6d. 
and some 8s. 6d., and only Mark Hambourg and Una Bourne 
and a few others are available for 4s, 6d.—incidentally, why 
should not Jean Aubert be called upon to make some piano 
records ?—it is possible to obtain records of all the great 
organists, with the exception of Marcel Dupré and some of 
Reginald Goss-Custard, at the lowest price ; and this is natur- 
ally an attraction to the prospective buyer. As I have shown, 
Cunningham, and therefore presumably most of the other big 
organists, would be quite willing to increase the gramophone 
library of organ music if requested by the companies. 


Finally, if for the attainment of such an object more 
organists are required, the gramophone would do well to turn 
to its brother, the wireless, for recruits. Why should we have 
no records of Gilbert Mills at the Church of the Messiah, 
Birmingham, testimony to whose masterly playing has already 
been paid in the Radio Times, or of Dr. Harold Rhodes at 
Coventry Cathedral, or of Leonard H. Warner at St. Botolph’s, 


Bishopsgate ? Yours faithfully, 


Birmingham. J. H, AUSTIN. 








